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SCHOOL BALLS 


IMPORTANT ponies 


RUGGER 


ANNOUNCEMENT > ‘nim 


TRAINING 


We have been engaged on a survey of the uses of the and all games 
duplicator in the educational world, and have now 
prepared a booklet which outlines the results of our 


investigation. ASK YOUR 
We have found that the duplicator, apart from its 
more accepted uses of reproducing examination papers LOCAL SPORTS 
and similar material, can be readily adapted to serve 

the specialized requirements of all fields of instruction. DEALERS 
For example, it is now possible to reproduce in the FOR 
classroom, copies of typescript or drawn work, and even 
of photographs, in a matter of minutes. These are PARTICULARS 
particularly valuable aspects of duplicating for the 

teacher to-day. : 


This booklet is now available, and a free copy will be Established 1873 
sent on application to the Gestetner Educational 
Service Department, Aldwych House, London, W.C.2. 


Write or telephone HOLborn 8700. Jabez Cliff & Co. Ltd., Walsall 


























PLEASE SPECIFY IN YOUR NEXT REQUISITION 


“ZYTO” TOOLS 


(Pronounced ZI-TOE) 


YOU SEE THE WORD 
“ZYTO” ON A_ TOOL 


TOOL MANUFACTURED | 


Complete Catalogue of Wood 
and Metal ae Tools 


S. TYZACK & SON LTD. (Dept. S.C5) 


341, 343 and 45 OLD STREET, LONOON, E.C.! 

















EN-TOUT-CAS ‘€ 


Cow Maker THE 

LARGEST CONTRACTORS 

FOR SPORTS GROUNDS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


PIONEERS of HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS - 1908 
PRE-EMINENT - - - - 1908 - 1950 


Main Selling Agents for ‘ BITUTURF ’ 
PRACTICE AND MATCH CRICKET PITCHES 


Sole Makers of 
EN-TOUT-CAS RUNNING TRACKS 
as used for the Olympic Games, Wembley— 
White City, Oxford University, etc. 
Full particulars, Booklets, etc. from : 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS C0. LTD., SYSTON, NR. LEICESTER 
Telephone : Syston 86163-4-5-6 


London Office in Harrods Sports Dept. (First Floor), Knightsbridge 





PARK YOUR CYCLES 
THE ODONI WAY 


WITH ODONI (PATENT) “ ALL-STEEL ” 


BICYCLE STANDS 


TYPES TO SUIT ALL POSSIBLE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR USE 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE-SIDED 
HORIZONTAL OR SEMI-VERTICAL 


TYPE 4. Single sided horizontal stand 
NO LIFTING OF CYCLES IN EITHER PARKING oR 
REMOVAL 


Write for fully illustrated leaflet and price list to sole 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 





ALFRED A. ODONI AND CO., LTD. 
404/5, SALISBURY HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 
LONDON, E.C.2. Tel. Add. 


Tel. No 
MONarch 8638/9 Odoni Ave London 
(Works : London, N.W.) 
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Jumping, running, climbing, skip- 
ping—Dunlop Gym Shoes have to 
take a lot of punishment. That's why 
they are scientifically designed and 
sturdily constructed to stand up to 
the most vigorous youthful treatment 
whilst allowing the greatest flexibility 
and freedom of movement. There is 
no tougher or more serviceable Gym 
Shoe made 


Dunlop Gym Shoes are standard equipment at the Carnegie 
College of Physical Education 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., (Footwear Div.), SPEKE, LIVERPOOL, 19 
SOF/SP19 

















“ UNIQUE” 


Revolving Surface 
Blackboards 


ECONOMY 


The ‘* Unique ’’ costs less per Square Foot than 
any other Blackboard. 


EFFICIENCY 


The ‘* Unique ’’ permits lessons to be preserved 
indefinitely, ana still provides adequate surface for 
other general uses. 





SIZES TO SUIT ALL CLASSROOMS 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


WILSON & GARDEN LTD. 


17-21, NEWTOWN STREET 


KILSYTH 
(NEAR GLASGOW) 
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Film of culture of 
Bacillus diphtheriz 
How can the danger 
of these hidden germs 
be dispelled ? Medical 
and Educational Authorities are on the 
alert in this battle for health, the enlight- 
ened are using the most powerful of disin- 
fectants * Killgerm "’ 


Write for descriptive brochure free of cost or obligation to 


THE KILLGERM Co. Ltd., CLECKHEATON 
YORKS. 


KILLGER 


chem ATH TO GERMS 
DISINFECTANTS 








This double purpose Single Typist’s Desk is of exactly 
the same pattern as the Dual Typists’ Desk recently 
illustrated in these pages. 


open —a typist’s desk It has a disappearing platform and is operated by a 


single movement. Raise the flap to open the desk and 

ania the typewriter automatically comes forward to the 

ee working position; as the flap descends into the 

closed a writing desk channel at the back of the desk—offering an un- 

restricted view—the typewriter is projected further 

forward thus providing additional knee space under- 

neath. Lift the flap, to close the desk, and the platform 

and typewriter automatically swing into the well of 
the desk. 


with 
disappearing 
platform 


The typewriter does not have to be fixed down and 
so can be easily removed if necessary. A stationery 
box is provided. 


This desk makes an admirable writing desk when 
closed, at the same time providing dust-free protection 
for the typewriter. It is ideal for instructional work 
in training schools, and it serves to illustrate the 
completely practical nature of Mann Egerton School 
Furniture. 


Practical Furniture by Mann E;serron Norwich 
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Cleaning costs cut 


Cleaning costs are mainly labour costs. ‘Lissapol ’ is economical in itself—no 
A detergent for large-scale cleaning more than a tablespoonful to a gallon 
must, therefore, clean not only we// but of water being needed for most pur- 
fast. That is why ‘Lissa- poses. Although it is 
pol’—the new LC.I de- a powerful detergent, 
tergent —is being used ' *Lissapol ” is neutral and 
increasingly in schools therefore safe and versa- 
for cleaning floors, walls, tile in use. It may be 
windows and paintwork, EY a . used for washing down 
and for washing-up. jhe: i \ the outside of a building 
‘Lissapol’’ acts quickly. a B ‘ fee oF for cleansing the most 
It dissolves instantly, even ERE” delicate fabric. Finally, 
in cold, hard water, and IF ay being a liquid, ‘ Lissapol ’ 
forms no scum and very is specially suitable for 
little foam—a particular advantage in bulk cleaning, as mixture strengths 
dish-washing machines. As well as can be exactly controlled and wastage 


cutting costs by its speed and efficiency, due to careless handling eliminated. 


Tissapol ...c..:0.:00 LIQUID CLEANSER 


in various grades 


Full details are available from any L.C.1. Sales Office 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


LONDON, S.W.1 
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More Houses mean more Schools 


Minister of Education on relation between Housing and 
School Building Programmes 


interesting comments on the relation of the 
housing programme to the building of new schools were 
made last month by the Minister of Education, Mr. George 
Tomlinson, when he performed the opening ceremony of 
seven new schools in Leicester. 

They were, he said, only a part of a very heavy and 
continuing school building commitment. Not many 
people who were not directly involved realised how big 
was the educational building programme which had to 


some 


be solved if we were to meet our minimum statutory | 


obligations. To give an illustration in terms of that city 
alone, the number of new school places provided and to 
be provided in post-war buildings approved up to the 
end of March, 1952, will be about 11,500. Compare 
that with the figure of about 40,000 children who were 
actually attending primary and secondary schools in 
Leicester last January, and they would get an idea of the 
size of the educational building programme in relation 
to the present stock of school buildings. Even so, vast 


enough to enable the education service in Leicester to 
reach the standards envisaged in the 1944 Act. 
other education authorities, Leicester is 
concentrate on the absolute minimum essentials. 


Two Urgent Problems. 

Throughout the country, said the Minister, we have 
to deal in a relatively short space of time with two urgent 
problems—the shortage of facilities for technical educa- 
tion and the need to provide over a million school places 
for the increased school population and for the many 
new housing estates. We could do with a much bigger 
school-building programme. But building more schools 
means building less of something else, and it is no good 
looking at one aspect of the national life in isolation and 
saying that that must have a bigger slice of the cake 
without saying whose slice must be smaller. 

There had, he said, been a lot of talk lately about the 
housing programme, and he would like to remind his 
listeners of one or two inescapable facts which are apt 
to be overlooked when people discuss this problem. 
Everyone agreed that we needed more houses than were 
now being built. There was no argument about that. 
The argument was about hew to get more houses and 
that was not his immediate concern. What he wanted to 
talk about was the relation between the housing ‘pro- 


| there are no existing schools. 


Like all | 
having to | 


| people 





gramme and the school building programme, and that 
he said would remain true whichever Government was 
in power and whatever means were used to build houses. 
More Houses Mean More Schools 

The first point was perfectly simple. More houses 
mean more schools. Some new houses, of course, are 
being built, and will be built, in ones and twos or in 
small groups on odd bits and pieces of land where they 
can be served by existing schools. But more than half of 
all the houses built are in large groups in places where 
Therefore, either new 
schools have to be built for the children who will live in 
these houses, or the children will be out of school 
altogether, or large sums of money will have to be spent 
on transporting children from new housing estates to any 
existing schools which may have room for them. There- 
fore, it is no good talking about building fewer schools in 


| order to find resources for building more houses. If you 


—, . - . build more houses you must build more schools, unless 
as it is, this programme of school building is not big | . 


large numbers of children are to be deprived of at least 
part of the present statutory period of education. 

There are, said the Minister, some people who would 
be prepared to pay this price for more houses. Some 
say, ‘‘Let the children start school at six 
instead of five years old.’’ But, unfortunately for them 
and fortunately for the children, it is now too late for 
this solution of the problem. Raising the starting age to 
six now would not enable you to make any significant 
reduction in the school building programme. 

Then they found others prepared to suggest that the 
school-leaving age should be put back from fifteen to 
fourteen. This would certainly enable us to reduce the 
school building programme to some extent, not immed- 
iately, but during the period after 1953. 

But let us realize what is involved in a scheme like 
this. In the first place it would mean going back on the 
first and fundamental reform laid down in the 1944 Act. 
Is any responsible person prepared to suggest that we 
should abandon the aim which the nation set itself so 
gladly during the war—the aim of secondary education 
for all? 

‘* Would it be Worth the Sacrifice ?”’ 

“I know my answer to that question,” said Mr. 
Tomlinson, “‘ but in case anyone is doubtful we ought to 
consider how many houses we should, in fact, add to the 
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programme by selling this ducational 
frontier. Let us suppose that by putting the leaving age 
back to fourteen, we could halve the school building 
programme (I don’t think we should, in fact, be able to 
halve it, but let us start the argument from that point). 
The amount of capital, labour and materials released 
would be sufficient for about 10,000 houses, or 
words, an addition of 5 per cent. to the present housing 
programme. Would that be worth the sacrifice of a year’s 


vital pass in the ¢ 


schooling for the great majority of our children ? 
suggestion that } 
technical colleges in order to 


has been made is that we 
tree 


Another 
should build fewer 
resources for the housing programme rhis seems to 
a very curious thing to say Ihe worlds of 
industry and commerce are unanimous that the economic 
prosperity and the security of the country depend on 
increasing productivity and securing the better and 
quicker application of scientific knowledge in industry 
They all agree—in fact, it’s obvious—that this can only 
be done if we improve the facilities for the education and 
training of technologists and technicians at all levels 
Compared with other important industrial nations, we 
are very backward in this field of education 

Yet, it was a well-known industrialist and business 
man who made this suggestion in the House of Commons 
a month ago! I wonder if he had any idea how many 
additional houses could be built if we cut the technical 
college building programme by, say, a half? Let me 
tell him. Half the capital resources devoted this year to 


me 


science 


* SIMPLE 
* ORDERLY 
* PRACTICAL 


in other | 


| houses in 
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the improvement of technical education would provide 
about 2,000 houses, or an addition of | per cent. to our 
present programme 

‘It seems to me pretty obvious that we should be 
very short-sighted if we made this exchange. Better 
technical education means higher productivity ; higher 
productivity means more exports ; more exports mean 
more imports, including timber for houses. Reverse the 
process and you end up with fewer houses, not more 

“Let me sum up my argument. More houses mean 
more schools. On the other hand, fewer schools and 
technical colleges will give you only a very few more 
relation to the size of the present housing 
programme. And to get those few additional houses by 
this means, you would have to disrupt the whole pro 
gramme of educational reform and advance to which all 
political parties committed themselves in 1944.” 


Sex Education in Essex Schools 


Essex Education Committee, at their December meeting, 
considered a draft Memorandum of heads on 
Sex Education in Schools, and a recommendation that this 
should be approved and adopted 

** It is generally agreed,”’ says the Memorandum, “ that 
the concern of the school in this matter is with sex education 
rather than with sex instruction. Children should, of course 
have truthful answers to questions on sex or birth, and 
should, in due time, be given the necessary information 
about the physiological facts, in accordance with their age 
and awareness. But much more important than the impart 
ing of factual information is the forming of the will and the 
gradual strengthening of the character of adolescents to 
meet the demands of puberty and of adult life. A right 
attitude of sex must depend on a right outlook on life 
generally and in particular on a wholesome and sensitive 
attitude towards human relations. This education of the 
feelings is furthered not so much by talk and instruction as 
by taking part in a full and happy social life. Through such 
experiences continued all through its school life the child 
is helped to develop those qualities of kindliness, respect 
and sympathy which are the basis of good sexual maturity.” 

The Education Committee approved the Memorandum, 
but also decided that further consideration should be 
given to this matter in two year’s time 

Objection was, however, taken to this decision when the 
report came before the County Council on January 2nd, and 
members accused the education Committe of shirking their 
responsibility iu leaving the matter to the heads of schools 

Councillor J. Hollidge said that, in Dagenham, they were 
very perturbed about the Memorandum. It put the whole 
onus on the heads and that was not good enough 

Alderman C. E. Leatherland said the Education Com- 
mittee had shirked their responsibility, they had not decided 
to make sex education part of the curriculum, he said, nor 
had they decided to prohibit it. They had just passed the 
buck, saying We leave the matter to the heads of 
schools, together with the governors The Education 
Committee should have the courage of their convictions.” 

He added that many teachers were well suited to impart 
that type of instruction, but that some were not, and he 
thought it would be better to have the School Medical 
Officer responsible for that task 


advice to 


Mr. F. J. Ronald Botterall, 0.B.E., British Council 
Representative in Italy since 1945, has been appointed 
Controller of the Education Division of the British 
Council in London. He succeeds Dr. A. E. Morgan. 
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Enrolments of Teachers for Civil 


Defence 
Teachers’ First Duty to School. 
\ memorandum circulated to all teachers in the service 
of the Northumberland Education Committee states 
The County Controller for Civil Defence is anxious for 
teachers to enrol in their own districts for Civil Defence 
training There are many jobs connected with Civil 
Defence for which teachers are specially required and the 
Education Committee is anxious for the fullest co 
yperation of teachers where it is psosible 
know definitely where 
first duty lies, and they may be reassured on this 
point. For, whatever job they enrol and for which they 
are trained, they will, nevertheless, be released for duty 
with their schools and scholars when the occasions arise 
rhat the teachers’ first duty is to the school 
and their pupils and no question arises as to this. But, 
it will be to the general advantage that, where possible, 
they should offer themselves for training in Civil Defence, 
understanding that they will be released for duty with 
their 


Teachers will be anxious to 


their 


is to say 


schools 
During the last war many teachers did excellent work 
of all kinds, not only in relation to schools, but in rest 
centres, in connection with feeding and the Meals Service 


It is confidently expected that similar service will be | 


rendered if the need arises.” 


Visual Aids in Schools 


The National Committee for Visual Aids in Education and 
the Educational Foundation for Visual Aids. 


Joint discussions have recently taken place between the | 


Educational Foundation for Visual Aids and the National 
Committee for Visual Aids in Education. The purpose of 
these discussions was to review the machinery in this field 
on a national level in order to make it more effective. A 
joint report has recently been approved by both bodies, the 
main features of which are as follow : 

1 The National Committee will concentrate on the 
promotion of the use of visual aids in schools, and in 
particular will 

(a) Arrange meetings of teacher groups drawn from 
all over the country 


b) Establish a central committee representative of | 


teacher groups, as an essential part of the machinery of 
the National Committee 
Nominate members for teacher panels and prepare 

a register of educational advisers with the assistance of 
the central committee of teacher groups 

(d) Organize and assist in the organization of courses, 
lectures and exhibitions, with the full co-operation of 
the Educational Foundation. 

(e) Be responsible for ‘‘ Visual Education ”’ 
publications likely to be of value to teachers 


and other 


2. The Educational Foundation will : 

(a) Continue present distribution of visual material 
and publication of catalogues of visual aids available for 
use in schools 

(b) Collaborate in the work of the association of 
teacher groups and in the conducting of courses, lectures, 
exhibitions, etc 


(c) Conduct all meetings of panels and appoint 
advisers, negotiate with producers and undertake all other 
business relating to production. 


3. The National Committee and the Educational 


‘oundation, while each maintaining its constitutionally | 
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independent position, have recognized the importance of 
ivoidance of administrative overlap. They therefore, 
established a Standing Joint Committee to ensure effective 


co-ordination of their work 


have, 


The report is issued over the signatures of Mr. H. H 
Williams (Chairman of the National Committee for Visual 
Aids in Education) and Mr. G. R. P. Wall (Chairman of the 
Educational Foundation for Visual Aids), who conclude by 
saying: ‘“‘ We believe these developments will result in a 
better service to schools. We are, therefore, confident that 
teachers, local education authorities and the trade interests 
concerned, will welcome these changes and will give their 
full co-operation.’ 


No Action on Ilford Resolution 


Essex Education Committee, at their last meeting, had 
before them a resolution from the Ilford Committee for 
Education: ‘“ That it be a recommendation to the Essex 
Education Committee that it be their declared policy that 
no person known to be a Communist or Fascist be allowed 
to serve in the Education Service of the Essex County 
Council.” 

In the course of a full discussion of the points raised by 
the resolution, the Committee were reminded that at 
national level no special action had been taken except as 
regards individuals employed on security tasks, and also 
that the appointment and dismissal of staff to the Education 
Service are carried out by numerous bodies of Managers, 
Governors, Divisional Executives and Joint Appointments 
Committees. The Committee felt that at the present time 
there was no evidence that such bodies were failing to carry 
out their duties effectively, and it was decided, therefore, 
to take no action on the resolution. 


a | 
4a 


ea 


MANSION POLISH 


THE HYGIENIC TREATMENT FOR SCHOOL FLOORS 


@ EASE IN USE AND ECONOMY 
Mansion Polish, both paste and liquid, is specially pre- 
pared for easy and e ical licati 

@ BRILLIANCE 
The regular use of ‘ Mansion ’ gives a lasting brilliance 
to all wood floors and linoleum 
CLEANLINESS 
The highest standard of hygiene is maintained by the 
fresh, clean surface ensured by the use of Mansion Polish 


Supplied in Ijib. and 7ib. Tins and | Galion Cans 
Chiswick Products, Ltd., Chiswick, London, W.4 
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North of England Educationists 
Discuss “The Teacher” 


rhe theme of the Thirty-eighth North of England Education Conference, held at Buxton, from the 3rd to 6th 


of this month, “The Teacher.”’ 


apology, 


was 


This choice of subject, said the Conference handbook, needed no 
“since all who attend these conferences will agree that education comes into flower and fruit 


not in offices or committee rooms, but only where teacher and taught meet together in happy partner 


ship 


lo consider the teacher and his place in our scheme of things should, therefore, be a most useful 


enterprise for a conference composed of members who together cover such a range of educational 
experience and responsibility.” 


Alderman J]. D. Doyle, Chairman of the North-West 
Derbyshire Divisional Executive Committee, presided at 
the inaugural meeting, when the Mayor of Buxton, Coun- 
cillor Arthur Salt, welcomed the President (Mr. C. R. Morris, 


Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University) and the Conference to | 


Buxton 

Referring to the Conference subject in his Presidential 
Address, Mr. Morris said he sometimes wondered whether 
we did not expect more of the teacher than any generation 
ever has before. More of the schools and colleges; and if 


these do not quite entirely depend, as we in this country | 


have always known that they do not, on the teachers, at 
least the teachers are their pioneers as well as the mainstay 
of their virtues through the years 


Home Not Puiling its Weight. 

‘ There seems to be,’’ went on Mr. Morris, “ very wide- 
spread agreement, perhaps almost universal agreement, 
that the home is not pulling its weight as it did in Victorian 
times. This weight may have been a not altogether cal- 
culable force ; but it was not a negligible one. 

‘Similarly the churches played a vigorous part in the 
lives of children and young people. When I was a child 
we went to Sunday School and heard regular sermons in 
church or chapel. We not only knew the main lines of our 
church’s teaching, but we heard it applied week in and week 
out to the problems of the day—not only to public problems 
but to personal problems as well. Many of the personal 
questions which gravely perplex sixth-form and college boys 
and girls to-day, and on which they still have open minds, 
did not appear to us as problems at all. They were settled 
for us in church or by the wishes of our parents. Both 
parents and minister were passing on to us the same 
solutions as they themselves had received a generation 
before in the same place. 

““ At school we were expected to behave as we did at 
home, to reflect the opinions we had received at home or in 
church and chapel. The few who had no homes or bad 
homes would pick it up from the others. To-day a school 
which will accept pupils only from very good homes is 
thought of as shirking the main issues, as expecting to have 
its main work done for it before ever the pupils entered the 
school gate. Fifty years ago such a school was not thought 
of as in principle different from other schools; only as a 
little more fortunate in practice. 


Everything falis upon the School 

“ To-day everything falls upon the school ; that is, to all 
intents and purposes upon the teacher. Dr. Arnold himself 
could not have allotted to the school more all-embracing 
duties and responsibilities. When it is a question of educa- 
tion in general, education for the village or for the nation, 
education, in fact, for other people’s children, every man is 
his own expert and throws about his judgments with con- 
fidence. But when it is a question of their own John or 
Mary, every schoolmaster knows the sincerity, almost the 
passion, with which parents fall back upon the school. 

“* There have at all times been some among the advanced 
educational thinkers, and some among the schoolmasters 
and school-mistresses too, who have thought that nobody 


was more incompetent to bring up the average child than 
the average parent. In the nineteen-twenties almost every- 
body who wrote novels or essays seems to have accepted 
this view. But no one can have expected the average parent 
to have abdicated quite as he has. To the teacher to-day, 
whether in school or college, it almost seems that the pupil 
who has received from the home any really marked influence 
in matters of conviction, or even of conduct, is very much 
the exception. 

“There are reasons for this, of course, and there is a 
history behind it. But it means that we are setting a very 
high value indeed upon the vocation of the teacher. And 
the teacher is going very far indeed to meet our demands on 
him. The evacuation of children during the war opened our 
eyes, as we are reminded in Our Towns, to some things of 
which we are not proud. But it also taught us, if we did not 
know before, what the teachers can do with our children, 
what a tremendous part they play in our children’s lives. 


Two Questions. 

‘“* We ought to be grateful to our teachers. But we ought 
to ask ourselves two questions at least. Are we giving them a 
reasonable chance to do well the job that they expect of 
themselves, and we expect of them? And are we anyway 
allotting to them a task which it is not really possible for 
them to perform ? 

“ The two questions cannot altogether be separated. In 
answer to the second it may be said that there are some 
things, and those among the most important, which can 
only be learned in the home. I leave aside for to-day the 
question of the church and chapel. But the modern parent 
has abdicated, not by and large because he wanted to or 
because he thought it was the best thing for the child, but 
because in the state of contemporary beliefs and lack of 
belief, he has found it all too difficult. He has, in practice, 
been driven by hard experience to accept the view of the 
advanced educational theorists mentioned above, and of the 
novelists and essayists of the nineteen-twenties, that the 
bringing up of a child is work for an expert. The modern 
mother is lost from the moment when she finds that, though 
she was taught with her first child to keep to regular hours 
of feeding, she is instructed with her second to feed the 
infant when it cries. After this unsettling experience with 
the body, it is not surprising that she treads very warily 
with the child mind, and is quite satisfied that things are 
much too difficult for her by the time the explosive develop- 
ment of adolescence arrives. 

“ But, of course, in our age the difficulties which 
discourage and deter the parent are real difficulties. They 
are none-the-less so for being left to somebody else to deal 
with. They are intellectual difficulties ; and we live in an 
age of grave intellectual difficulties. We refuse to accept 
any authoritarian solution. We should regard it as un- 
civilized, as un-Western, even—in spite of the plain fact of 
the existence of Roman Catholic Christianity—as un- 
Christian. So what are we to do ? 

“For a long time we concealed the difficulty from our- 





selves in a characteristically English way. We seemed to be 
' able to be non-authoritarian without any of the problems of 
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2 FINE EXAMPLES OF < 
tt PRODUCTS 


Units such as these have been proven 
over the years to be both efficient 
and reliable and at the same time 
inexpensive. 

“Display” Water Boilers or 
Lined Urns are designed for use in 
full view of patrons, whilst the 
Patterns 107 and 109 units are more 
for use behind the scenes. 


Bartlett Equipment is fully 
guaranteed ; backed by years of 
research and experience of catering 
problems. May we send full details? 


G.F.E.BARTLETT € SON LTD. 


BELL STREET LONDON-N-W:I: ENGLAND Telephone : PADDINGTON 8222 
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cultivated individualism and yet 
es all things and 
Cerman referred 
to this period as the age of the English 

ideal We hardly 
any authority or even 


non-authoritarianism. We 


ve seemed to find oursel loing the same 
have 


f the 


holding the same beliefs theorists 
dominance 

gentleman required to 
any tradition 
do anything which was 
any belief which was not the thing In other 
family, the home, still had us in thrall. We were subject to 
a time-lag in the operation of the laws of the nature of 
society. But now the time-lag is spent. The things which 
not done ' are now to us, and even more to 
our children, a source of doubt and perplexity. We are not 


f course, a generation without hope, or without faith. We 


appeal cor 
We seemed 
or to h« 
words the 


ciously to 


not to want to not done 


we act epted as 


may well be regarded by history as a generation which has | 


lived in the grand manner, which has done quite heroic 
things, in peace as well as in war, for what we have believed 
But though we are not, in any sense, a ‘ lost ’ generation, 
we are certainly a generation without dogma, and we shall 
not easily accept any authority as a source tor tuture 
dogma. We may not know what we mean by freedom, but 
we know that we do not mean that 


We Put Our Faith in the Teacher 

Where then do we stand in the field of education ? In a 
word we put our faith in the teacher. We rely not on a 
system, but on the human qualities of men and women 
We do not seek the satisfaction or the security of knowing 
that in every village and town in the country boys and girls 
are being taught exactly the same lessons. Still less do we 
wish to be assured that our sons and our daughters ar¢ 
listening to exactly the same lessons as we listened to thirty 
years ago. Were we living in the time of Tom Brown’s 
father or of Tom Brown we might have wished this. But 
now it is not in the spirit of our civilization or of our age 
We rely rather on producing enough men and women who 
will, by their human qualities, get across to our children the 
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things which it 1s necessary, for their happiness, for the 
survival of our civilization and the welfare of mankind, 
should be got across. We hardly pretend to be able to 
formulate or define what those things are. We just rely on 
the teachers to do the job 

It may be said that this is in the English tradition. For 
the most part the English middle-class parent, who could 
choose where his son went to school, did not choose an 
educational theory or a philosophy or faith, he chose a 
school, or a schoolmaster. From what he saw, as it might 
be, of Winchester or Rugby, or perhaps of Thring or of 
Sanderson, he thought that they were good and confided 
the boy to them. He hardly pretended to be able to formu 
late or define what they would do for his son; he was con 
tent to await results and he had few fears. Now the com 
munity as a whole is taking much the same line about its 
teachers as a whole—just indeed as it does about its doctors 
as a whole. We can hardly define for ourselves what it takes 
to make a good surgeon ; but we rely on the community's 
throwing up enough good doctors to make it safe and 
reasonable for us to send our children to the hospitals. We 
do the same with the teachers and send our children to the 
schools 


Teachers Accept Task Allotted to Them. 

We have been fortunate in this country in the way that 
our teachers have approached the task we allot to them 
Rarely do we hear them complain that we expect too much 
tarely do they say—'‘ We will gladly teach your children 
to read and to write, to count and multiply and to have 
some acquaintance with the uttermost parts of the earth 
and with the past; but the rest, character and personality 
and vocation, are matters not for us.’ They rightly hope for, 
and seek, the co-operation of parents and of ministers of 
religion. But they show little sign of wishing to disown the 
widest responsibility. They know, every one of them, that 
on the matters of the greatest importance they have not 
received, and cannot under the way of life of our society 
receive, any formulated instructions about what to do, or 
even to try to do, for the children. On technical matters 
they have been given their techniques for teaching their 
pupils to read and calculate and so on. But they know that 
they are expected to put their children on the way to becom 
ing good husbands and fathers, good citizens and workers 
for high causes, energetic and happy men. And they have 
no bible of instructions, not even an authoritative guide 
book, of how to try to do it. 

‘‘ This faith in leaving so much to the teachers is part of 
our set and accepted philosophy, part of our way of life 
We show no signs of wanting to change it, still less to reverse 
it. But we need to remember that if we failed asa community 
to maintain a sufficient supply of fit and proper persons to 
perform for us this high function, we should have, perforce, 
to change the whole system and method of our schools 
and colleges. We should have to do the best we could on the 
basis of a philosophy in which we do not believe 

After all, what could we do if in these high matters we 
could not trust the teacher? We should have to have 
techniques, and rules and rules and rules. And who would 
lay them down? And who would then come forward to be a 
teacher ? ”’ 

Concluding, Mr. Morris said We do right, in my judg 
ment, to devote this conference to the study of the teacher, 
his nature, his problems and his work. It may be, to return 
to the place where we began, that we expect too much of 
him, that we allot to him too wide and a deep responsibility 
It may be that in a better society more education must 
again come from the family. It may be that more must 
again come from the churches. But any future generation 
which may be better in these regards will certainly owe its 
improvement largely to the work and humanity of those who 
teach the present generation. And meanwhile the preserva 
tion of the virtue of our non-totalitarian, undogmatic, 
freedom-loving society must owe its preservation, if 
preserved it is, to the human qualities of the individual 
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teacher. If each one cannot reflect in himself and impart 
to the youth, not by his techniques, but by simply being 
what he is while he sets about his technical work in school or 
college, the best qualities of our civilization, there is no 
means by which our way of life can survive.” 


The Qualities Required by the 
Teacher 


Che Conference theme was dealt 
from six aspects, the opening one, “ The Qualities required 
by the Teacher,’’ being entrusted to Mr. J. T. Christie, 
Principal of Jesus College, Oxford. His task, he said, was 
to give the ideal picture, and to paint the ideal picture was 
well worth doing. The schoolmaster more than any is a 
man on a pedestal watched by many pairs of eyes 

rhe best teacher, said Mr. Christie, is primarily a certain 
kind of man with fringes and enthusiasm outside the class 
As we look back, that is the kind of man who has had 
the long-range influence on us. An influence so strong and 
so important that it is alarming to contemplate. Better that 
it should be unconscious. No one is fit to wield such an 
influence over the growing mind, if he can turn it off and on 
like a tap 

Such an influence cannot be consciously worked for, but 
let us not forget its fundamental importance, and it can only 
come by living a certain kind of life. No short cut to the 
attainment of it, but we can remember the negative advice 
Do not limit your interests wholly to instruction and 
examinations; do not feel, after a good Certificate year, 
that God requires no more of you, that there you stand, 
‘the ideal teacher.” However well one’s pupils may do, 
one’s own personality is steadily developing and becoming 
either richer and deeper, or poorer and shallower. No gift, 
no grace in human personality is entirely wasted in a teacher 


The Qualities Required of the Teacher. 

| would group my remarks round a definition four 
hundred years old of the teacher's duties, given in the three 
Latin words : placeo, 1 please or interest ; doceo, I teach or 
instruct ; moveo, | move or inspire First then placeo 
Here the more instinctive temperamental qualities of the 
teacher come into play. His likes and dislikes, among 
people and subjects. If he is to interest his children, enjoy 
their immaturity, eagerness, absurdity, then he must, in 
some sense, like children, This definition of education is very 
old, but only in the last forty or fifty years has it been 
realized even as an ideal. The old schoolmaster had no 
desire to please or to interest. ‘ Strict’ was the epithet he 
aimed at deserving, and he mostly did. He would have 
called the present tendency to make lessons interesting 
modern decadence, but he would have been wrong. Most 
of the great figures in education, Plato, Locke, Rousseau, 
preached it and were not listened to. Psychologically they 
were right. You must appeal to the emotion as well as to the 
intellect and will. Even the old teacher knew that, but the 
emotion he elicited was fear. In many cases it worked, but it 
set up all kinds of stresses and conflicts in teacher and 
learner. To-day, the teacher must appeal to the faculties 
which a child enjoys using; desire for discovery, readiness 
to wonder, to laugh and to create. All this, remember, is 
only one-third of the teacher’s ideal. More than the other 
two, it requires sympathy and imagination. A Professor of 
Botany at Oxford described to me his experience of teaching 
very elementary Botany to a child of ten. He had to strip 
off, layer by layer, his accumulated knowledge and learning, 
and, by a positive effort of the imagination, to look with the 
yes of a child at a tree or plant: he must remember (a 
nall point) that the level of a child’s eyes was eighteen 
hes lower than his own. This is a touch of true imagina- 
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If this is true of a fairly concrete subject like Botany, how 
much more difficult that of a more abstract subject, like 
religion. Looking back at my own memories of a child, 
how rigid and unimaginative was the routine instruction in 
religion. Lord’s Prayer at four; Kings of Israel and Judah 
at six; Collects at nine; St. Paul’s Missionary Journeys 
at eleven. Who would think from this that religious instruc 
tion was an interesting subject and one in which a child 
can more than half way? It took the child passive 
and not active rhe child can go more than half way.”’ 
In this division of the teacher’s qualities especially, he needs 
member that he must not do all the work. Teachers are 

told that they must draw out and not put in. This is 
whole truth, but it is an important aspect of it 

Incidentally, education does not and never did mean to 
draw out. It comes from educare and not educere ; educare, 
a very mysterious word which means to make seeds grow, 
and you must believe in the seed as well as in your power to 
make it grow Education of some sort is going on all the 
time in the growing creature, even if he runs wild on the 
streets; a very bad, but very effective, kind of education 
As teachers, we must remember these natural, wild ten 
dencies going on steadily under the surface of formal 
instruction ; tendencies that work more thfPough eyes and 
ears than through the reason, tendencies appealed to 
continually by film and radio 


Solid instruction. 

So much then for placeo or interest But this is not 
enough. Perhaps it is the prevailing temptation of our age 
to suppose that to be interested is the same as to be edu 
cated. This idea is encouraged by short, attractive lessons 
on a wide variety of topics, just such as are given on the 
radio. I am not for one moment criticizing these ; in their 
way they could hardly be better, but they are only pre 
liminaries, ‘‘ tin-openers. 
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unfashionable word nowadays | believe 
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ised to be the prime virtue of the young; now rarely it is 
and then, only of ' No doubt, blind 
unreasoning Obedience is a dangerous thing and, no doubt, 
the good teacher must aim at superseding external obed 
ience to an order by internal obedience to the call of duty 
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And, if the children themselves are, only too 
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are precisely the children who challenge the 
teacher’s best skill rhe “ interest the teacher's 
job needed, sympathy and understanding, but 
strictly an instructiona! side needs that but it needs 
hard work, constant hope and, if hope is for the 
moment impossible, then faith 
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Inspiration. 

And so to the final aspect of the teacher's duty 
inspire. Here | wouid venture to repeat my preliminary 
warning : One cannot hope to watch one’s step all the time ; 
the most effective work one can do will be what comes from 
the unconscious self, the whole man or the whole woman ; 
in the other two departments, placeo, to interest, doceo, to 
instruct, one can often see the results, and very gratifying 
they are. One can see for one’s self in the child’s eyes the 
dawning enthusiasm for the new discovery ; one can read in 
mark-lists or scholarship awards the visible results of good 
and faithful teaching ; and that is all as it should be. In 
this third aspect, the results are invisible, but they are the 
deepest and the most lasting. These children of ours, as they 
mature, will outgrow their early enthusiasm; they 
forget the learning so laboriously amassed, but something 
will remain—something intangible, imponderable—an 
attitude to life. Nothing more than that, and nothing less 
than that. The true test of a school is what its products are 
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from 
house 
arget questior 5 
t experience it is the memories of the feacher 
that more often haunt the mind in middle-age not the 
moral precepts of the headmaster at Prayers, but, e.g 
what old Smithers used to say when he took us in Geography 
Old Smithers is long since dead and died probably a humble 
man English and Geography to Certificate 
standard,”’ but there were moments in his career when he 
found there still ten minutes to run before the Break 
ind he asked no more questions. He began to tell them 

of India, of its needs and conditions, of the lonely work done 
there and there 
tell the 
could relax 


School 


were 


by civil servants or planter or missionary 
note which would 
and he 
one personality 
helm of thei 


haven where 


into his voice the 
Old Smithers was off 
boys in those brief minutes, 
another, and, all the 
lives turned a few points nearer towards the 
they would be, and on that bearing they set their course for 
life. This is the most important aspect of any teacher's life 
There is less in it to talk about, more to think about and, for 
more to pray about, than in any other 
I am well aware that there are qualities which fall outside 
this fold scheme of mine rhe 
required for dealing with insubordination Chere 
rules and no routine to meet such a demand. If the 
feels disgusted and ashamed of the conduct, let him express 
himself with all the force and clarity at his command. But 
most misdemeanours in class are not of that kind. I have 
myself, a hateful experience, and it nearly 
always came from high spirits. I soon found the best plan 
was just to be a little more high spirited than the class 
And there are no doubt other desirable qualities that you 
may care to question me about Anyhow, in conclusion, | 
would not stress too much this three-fold aspect of the 
teacher's task. The three sides will overlap; interest will 
be used to sweeten and enliven instruction; solid instruction 
will suddenly blossom into interest and even—who can 
tell ?—into lasting inspiration. And so with the teacher's 
own qualities in the same ten minutes he will need 
imagination to understand a difficulty, patience to repeat 
an explanation, strictness to curb extravagance. When he 
or she is young, these qualities will not be integrated as yet 
Che teacher will have to decide which instrument to choose 
for dealing with a given problem and may appear to the 
class a person of varying moods. But, as his experience 
grows, the patience and the quick sympathy and the strict 
rebuke will fuse together; he will have acquired a style 
He will be imitated behind his back, and then 
Respect is only due, especially from clear-sighted youth, to 
personality And personality depends, not on being a 
certain kind of schoolmaster, but a certain kind of man 
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and Mercantile Law in the University of Edinburgh since 
1935, and previously held a similar post in the University 
of Aberdeen. He has had a long experience of service, both 
as member and chairman, on many governmental and other 
committees 

Sir Alexander succeeds the late Dr. W. A. | 
who was Chairman of the Council from 1941 
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North of England Conference. 


\nother aspect of the Conference theme was given by 
Dr. Eric James, who dealt with 


The Teacher and the 
Administration of Education 


I cannot think, he said, that there are many topics in 
education that are at once more difficult and more necessary 
to discuss at the present time than the relationship between 
the teacher and the administrator. 1 must make it as clear 
as I possibly can at the outset that I am not one of those 
headmasters, of whom, unfortunately, there are not a few, 
who look with fear and suspicion upon all administrators, 
and regard them all as servants of a relentlessly inimical 
State. As for the central government, I have often said with 
complete sincerity that I believe the grant-aided character 
of my school to be almost as ideal as one can expect in an 
imp -rfect world, and that the freedom which I enjoy as the 
headinaster of a direct-grant school is certainly greater than 
that of the headmasters of many independent schools. It 
has, | think, become something of a joke with my own sixth- 
form that I lose no opportunity of reminding them that 
there is no more worthy career than that of the administra- 
tive civil service. I mention all this because in what follows 
[ shall be critical of some tendencies in contemporary 
administration, and I want there to be no doubt at all that 
my criticisms arise from a fundamental admiration and not 
from a spirit of conscientious opposition, from a pride in the 
relationship of my own school with the State, and not from 
a distrust of all the organs of government 


It is necessary to be frank in our discussion, because 
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manifestly all is not well with the relationship between 
Even if we regard many of the 
complaints of headmasters and headmistresses about 
‘loss of freedom ’ or ‘ dictation’ to be unreasonable, the 
very fact that such complaints should be made at all shows a 
failure in creating and maintaining the kind of relationship 
through which the work of education can go forward. Over 
a century ago that very great schoolmaster, T homas Arnold, 
maintained, in the words of his biographer, “ that in the 
actual working of the school, he must be completely 
independent. On this condition he took the post, and any 
attempt to control either his administration of the school, 
or his own private occupations, he felt bound to resist ‘ as a 
duty,’ he said on one occasion, ‘ not only to himself, but to 
the master of every foundation school in England ’."” That 
trumpet blast of liberty for the individual school echoes a 
little hollow to-day, at any rate in some parts of England 
And, indeed, most of us would agree that the liberty that 
Arnold claimed too easily degenerated into license. However 
good a school he made of Rugby, the majority of English 
schools of his time were in the state of grotesque inefficiency 
that the Taunton Commission revealed, and that inefficiency 
arose in great measure from the lack of administrative 
control. English secondary education to be saved required 
that the great father, Thomas, should be succeeded by the 
great son, Matthew, the administrator; it required the 
genius of the finest of all educational administrators, 
Morant—in some ways the greatest name in our educational 
history Nevertheless, let us remember how profound 
Thomas Arnold's contribution was; he was a very great 
teacher ; he felt that his influence as a teacher could spring 
only from a certain freedom. We are not so rich in good 
schoolmasters that we can afford to frustrate such men. 
We must ask ourselves in all seriousness if the present 
relationships in many of our schools between teacher and 
administrator are such that potential Arnold’s would 
endure them 
First Cause of Distrust. 

The first cause of the distrust of the teacher for the 
administrator arises from the far too wide significance that 
is now attached to the word ‘ administration.’ Administra- 
tion includes apparently every educational topic within one 
synoptic vision. The design of desks, the paraphernalia of 
visual aids, the preparation of school meals are all the 
subject of supplements ; as one turns from them one reads 
regulations which lay down which children should be 
educated in boarding schools, or the reflections of some 
member of a divisional executive on the balance of the 
curriculum. In this wide application of the term administra 
tion is a source of great error. We rightly give a great 
and growing prestige to certain aspects of the administration 
function. But a man may be admirable on ordering desks 
but utterly incompetent to discuss the curriculum or to 
decide what kind of qualities are desirable in a university 
entrant, and not even the acquisition of an M.Ed. will give 
him that competence. If, because of his skill with desks, we 
label him an administrator, we are in danger of vesting him 
with an authority that he may well be incompetent to wield 
Here I think the central government has been wise ; it may 
sometimes burden its administrators with too trivial tasks, 
but it seldom makes the reverse mistake of allowing 
decisions of policy to be made by men too small to make 
them, at any rate in education, and the word ‘administrative’ 
applied to a civil servant is almost a guarantee of out 
standing ability. In this over-wide use of the term, with its 
resulting authority, we can see a powerful reason for the 
suspicion with which the teacher regards the administrator 
He is simply not convinced of his competence to make some 
of the pronouncements and some of the decisions that he 
does make. It is not so much the fear of being pushed 
around in itself that haunts the teacher as that of being 
pushed around by someone whose only claim to push is the 
label ‘ administrative '—and the uneasy feeling that the 


| label should often read ‘ executive ’ or even ‘ clerical grade 
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We are afraid of being overtaken by the fate of which tl 
remarkable political genius, Tocqueville, was thinking 
the people perpetually falling under 
public administration—led insensibly 
surrender to it some further portion of their 
independence, till the very men, who from 
upset a throne and trample on a race of kings, ben 
and more obsequiously to the slightest dictate of a clerk 
From this we move naturally to the much larger quest 
that rise from the growth in prestige and authority 
administration in the modern state. The whole specta 
development of public education in the last fifty years | 
made inevitable the creation of a powerful administrat 
machine, particuarly, one must note with some misgivi 
in the last ten years. The educational! field is but one exam} 
of the way in which, over the whole organization of societ 
a more planned and more efficient structure has led t 
increasing emphasis in the importance of administrati 
But one may accept this as inevitable, may 
welcome it as evidence of the growth of a more just a 
rational and yet be conscious of some of tl! 
dangers which arise. The word administration has acquired 
an almost mystical flavour ; its apparatus with its files I 
memoranda and clerks, has an air of power and decision 
much greater than that attaching to the work of the actual! 
practitioner of the things which the administrator admi: 
isters. Nor does the fact that administrators at the very 
highest level are very often supremely indifferent to those 
things which detract from the legend This growth in 
prestige of administration has had certain definite 
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control of the 
individ 


time to t 
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one 


society, 


etiects 
on the teacher 


The Motive to take up Administration. 

First, it often led him to want to give up teaching 
ind take up administration. The motive is often a 1 
one ; it is usually partly financial. It frequently arises from 
the genuine conviction of administrative gifts, and some- 
times from the actual possession of them. But most often 
it arises from the belief that one can ‘do more good ’ or 

have more influence’ as an administrative assistant than 
in marking the French essays of the lower sixth Such 
motives are natural enough ; it is comprehensible and right 
that great ability should seek power. But we must always 
be quite sure that we are not withdrawing too many men 
of ability from the actual business of teaching and either 
extending the sphere of administration to find employment 
for them, or giving them work which is not worthy of their 
skill. It is probably easy for a headmaster to overestimate 
the numerical loss to the schools through this movement to 
administration Friends of mine who are directors of 
education assure me that if every administrative assistant 
or divisional education officer who came from a grammar 
school went back to one, the result would be negligible. Yet 
it is true that the number of very good people teaching in 
schools is never very large ; even one or two young men of 
initiative and imagination make a very remarkable differ 

ence to a school. And I cannot forget talking to a room full 
of administrators from one authority that contained 
perhaps six young men who would have brought new life to 
the sixth-form teaching of some schools, and, in due course, 
have added a necessary stimulus to the ranks of head 

masters 

Nevertheless, far more important than any 
results of the rise in the importance of administration is the 
decline in the prestige of the actual teacher that may well 
result. Here, too, it is difficult to be precise rhe prestige 
of the majority of the teaching profession has never been 
high ; it might conceivably be argued that in some ways, 
taking the profession as a whole, it stands higher than it 
ever did, and that in moving to a greater parity of esteem 
for all teachers, it is only the position of a minority that has 
grown worse. Yet the fact remains, that a profession which 
is deprived of its authority and its self-respect by administra 
tive action will never be entered by many of the ablest men 
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will be used simply as a stepping stone. Under 
to record the 


or, at best 
one authority, for example, headmasters have 
exact times of their absences from school and to make up 
after school hours the time they have missed, while for more 
than the most trivial absences they must obtain permission 
from the administrative staff. 1 should personally remain a 
headmaster under such regulations only for such a time as 
it took me to secure other employment, and I believe that 
feeling is not uncommon among headmasters 

the administrative regulation that assistant 
at the beginning of the day seems 
to me a direct invitation to clock off at the end, and is, 
therefore, not only intolerable, but silly I must confess 
that it appears to me the purest cant to talk of parity of 
esteem, or of the level of 
independent schools, when the teacher is placed in this 
kind of relation with the administrative machine. Again, 
if a boy from my school seeks to enter a training college, the 
assessment of his ability and character that | write, assisted 
by the experienced teachers who have known him, is no 
longer thought to be adequate: it must be supplemented 
by the impressions found in a very brief interview by an 
administrative assistant of a local authority If any one 
has any doubts as to the low prestige of the teaching pro 
fession, let him examine the composition of the Advisory 
Council on recruitment and training of teachers let him 
compare the number of administrators with the number of 
practising teachers on this Council. If we contrast this 
state of afiairs in which the practitioner has virtually no say 
in the qualification and training of his own profession with, 
say, medicine or law or accountancy, we cannot but be 
struck by the difference in prestige that is involved. It is 
now more usual for the administrator rather than the teacher 
to speak with authority even on the most technical of 
educational [he process will, unfortunately, be 
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cumulative. Lower the prestige of the teacher by regulation 
and neglect, and the quality of the profession will fall 
so surely as a result that the attitude will seem to be 
justified 

The Power of Administrative Side. 

Che respect and the power increasingly associated with 
the administrative side of education are having, I think, two 
particularly unfortunate effects on the teacher. In the first 
place it tends to make him afraid of responsibility and 
hence increasingly unfit to exercise it. The more efficient 
the administrative machine becomes, the greater is this 
danger. The despotism of Augustus prepared the Romans 
for Tiberius! I cannot honestly say that a Tiberius has 
yet appeared among directors of education; it would, no 
doubt, be absurd even to apply the word ‘ despotism ' to 
nearly any administration in this country 
is there. For example, the largest association of teachers 
passes a resolution asking the Minister to raise the age of 
transfer from primary to secondary education 
the fixing by authority of an arbitrary age limit for external 
examinations ; it demands that any responsibility for school 
dinners shall be taken out of the teacher’s hands 
the administrator, in other words, to take choice and 
responsibility and power and temptation out of the hands 
of the teacher, who increasingly finds himself unwilling or 
unable to bear them 
do receive on national bodies they often hasten to 
nominate by those of their number who have given up 
teaching in favour of full-time administrative work. The 
teacher's concern is, we know, with the child ; it is difficult 
to believe that the children will profit from contact only with 
those who are so afraid of responsibility that they not only 
acquiesce in its removal, but demand it by great majorities 

Another unfortunate result of the increase in the prestige 
of administration as opposed to teaching is that many 
teachers, particularly head teachers, try to magnify the 
administrative side of their work, and do their best to appear 
as administrators rather than teachers. Their attitude is, 
admittedly, often ambivalent 
far too much, about the number and variety of forms which 


they have to sign, but they quite obviously glory in the fact | 
that what they describe as the burden of administration | 
leaves them little time to teach, and certainly none to read | 
[The demand for secretaries and clerical | 


a serious book. 
assistants is right and comprehensible enough, but there is 


a fearful and insidious joy in the multiplication of them. I | 
had the good fortune to serve under two headmasters, 


neither of whom have ever written me a letter in typescript, 
and 1 am sometimes amused when I receive personal 
letters from headmasters of very different calibre, not only 
typed, but ‘bearing all the stigmata of the urge to large- 
scale administration, ‘‘ My ref.’’, ‘‘ read but not signed by ”’ 
and all the rest 


has done to personal relations and to English prose style 
I mention it simply as a symbol of the devices which a man 
will use to build himself up to the status of an administrator, 
forgetting his true vocation as a teacher 

its Effects. 

The effect is noticeable not only in schools but in uni- 
versities, and there its results are even more serious. The 
lure of administrative work is apparently strong enough to 
make many a university teacher desert his teaching and his 
research. Much of this is unavoidable; many of the com- 
plaints about the pressure of paper-work and committees 
are genuine enough. Moreover, it is right that some of our 
best brains should turn towards the administrative side of 
university work, particularly as that side becomes increas 
ingly complex and important. But there are signs that much 
of the administration is unnecessary and its importance is 
magnified, in the sense that it is not worthy of the qualifica- 
tions of those doing it; it is really that kind of so-called 
administration that could perfectly well be performed by a 
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Even to such positions as teachers | 


They complain, sometimes | 


The typewriter is a useful, if not indis- | 
pensable instrument, in spite of the immense harm which it | 
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person at the executive or clerical level. But so great is the 
prestige attaching to the word ‘ administration’ that too 
often a man will rather be half-employed or badly employed 
doing it, than concerned with his students. Unfortunately, 
the process seems to be cumulative. Let a university depart 
ment equip itself with an array of typists and the 
memoranda that they produce will require the appointment 
of a further staff of filing clerks to handle it, until finally 
we reach that consummation of administration efficiency, a 
supervisor of clerical personnel. But worse than this empire 
building, the ultimate result of mistaking the shadow for the 
substance in administration, is the disastrous evil which the 
process produces of forcing men to read documents and to 
sit on committees to discuss them who would be far better 
employed in lecture room or laboratory. The process is not 
a new one. That ardent academic reformer, Mark Pattison, 
wrote nearly a hundred years ago The men of middle 
age—struck with an intellectual palsy, and  betake 
themsleves, no longer to port, but to the frippery work of 
attending boards, and negotiating some phantom of 
legislation, with all the importance of a cabinet council 

they assemble again with the comfortable assurance that 
they have earned their evening relaxation by the fatigues 
of the morning's committee. These are the leading men of our 
university, and who give the tone to it—a tone as of a lively 
municipal borough ; all the objects of science and learning, 
for which a university exists, being put out of sight by the 
consideration of the material means of endowing them.” 
rhe problem is not new; but it is new in scope. It is 


accentuated by the telephone, the typewriter, and the 
duplicating machine—and still more by the far greater need 
for genuine administration, beneath the shade of which the 
mushroom growths of bogus administration can so freely 
proliferate 


How Things can be Improved. 

I have thus far indicated some of the undesirable ways 
in which the relationships between the teacher and the 
administrator have developed, and have drawn attention 
to the strains and frictions, the frustrations and the errors 
that have sometimes resulted. I must now turn to some 
more positive comments, and perhaps suggest some ways in 
which I, as a teacher, believe that things might be improved, 
so that the relations between teacher and administrator may 
become more commonly as good as they are now in some 
institutions and in some areas. First, | want to emphasize 
again the difficulty of the problem. The essential dilemma 
with which we are faced is, I think, clear. On the one hand, 
I am demanding that the administrator should not take too 
much power and responsibility from the hands of the 
teacher; on the other, that the teacher should not devote 
his time and energy to so-called administrative problems 
There is a real difficulty here, if not a contradiction, and 
since, in such matters the only solution is through adjust 
ment and change of emphasis, it is not possible to be too 
definite in one’s proposals. Nevertheless, I think it is possible 
to suggest certain general principles in the light of which our 
difficulties may be approached 

First, I think it is necessary to think a great deal more 
clearly than we do as to what constitutes work at a genuine 
administrative level. The prestige that we rightly give to 
the administrator who is concerned with laying down 
organization and policy of the most general kind, must not 
be accorded to individuals whose responsibilities are mainly 
executive or clerical. Prestige is an abstraction ; one of the 
ways in which it receives concrete expression is in salary 
scales, and we must be careful that we do not give a salary 
that is altogether inflated compared with teaching standards 
to people who, because their work is mainly in an office, like 
to imagine that they are administrators 

This is related to a very necessary clarification of function 
of a slightly different kind. Not every educational admin- 
istrator can speak with authority on a very large number of 
educational matters. One of the things that the teacher most 
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urgently demands from the administrator is efficiency in 
what may be called the bursarial side; that is to say, he 
wants a stable background to his activities, a background 
of desks and buildings, of meals and equipment, and where 
these have a particularly direct connection with his work, he 
consulted It is, I think, true to say that 
go wrong between teacher and 
administrator because those who are responsible for this 
aspect of the work of the schools claim authority on the 
purely educational side. The same individual who decides 
whether a school can afford a cinema projector, and who 
arranges for its purchase, will sometimes set himself up as 
an authority on the place of the cinema in education It is 
not possible, unfortunately, for every school to have its own 
bursar. But I see no reason why groups of schools of all 
types should not share one. His function would be to look 
after the economic and material welfare of the school he 
would be a colleague of the head teachers, not a representa 
tive of the ‘ office "on whom promotion might depend, nor a 
man who regarded himself as an expert on educational 
policy, seeking promotion to a directorate, though some 
times with exceptional men, such a change could happen. | 
have particular and personal reason for knowing the 
fundamental importance of a bursarial side that is based on 
co-operation and loyalty to the school as a community, and 
l see no reason Ww hy groups of schools should not be given 


expects to be 
matters most frequently 


something of the same advantages, resting on a considerable 
degree of financial autonomy and individual control 


Freedom for Individual Schools. 

This is but one aspect of the much wider principle that 
he administrator must leave the individual school as free as 
possible. This ambiguous phrase raises the vast question of 
freedom in a society that is at once planned and democratu 
| have only time to touch on one or two aspects of what is, 
after all, one of the most interesting problems of the con 
temporary world \t moment I believe that the 
administrator must ask himself the question Is this a 
decision that I can possibly leave to the individual school ? 
If it is, even if there is a considerable risk of the wrong 
decision taken, I believe he must leave that liberty 
unimpaired He must do so, so that our talk about the 
individual school being a free community may not be the 
purest hypocrisy ; so that those working in it shall not feel 
frustrated and cramped ; so that it can keep in its service 
men of the highest ability and initiative ; above all so that 
he himself may preserve his integrity against the assaults of 
the desire for power. | must pause here to meet an obvious 
objection When I speak of the school, do | not mean 
simply the headmaster ? Am I not ingenuously, if naturally, 
asking for headmasters to be free to impose their policies ? 
lo some extent this is a real objection, and ‘ the school ’ 
is an ambiguous phrase. There are, and always will be, 
headmasters and headmistresses who are petty despots, and 
who will use any liberties they retain to impose a tyranny on 
their staffs and their children. But this will happen in any 
cast It is, | believe, less likely to happen if we encourage 
men of ability and developed personality to stay in the 
chools. Liberty is a climate that permeates a chain of 
relations 1 ps. A headmaster who is free from dictation will 
be more likely to be liberal and bold in the liberties that he 
illows than one who is harassed and frustrated by regula- 
tion and control 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to define precisely the 
liberties that can be left to the individual school. On the 
one side, the administrator must consider efficiency ; he is 
responsible to the taxpayer or the ratepayer, to the parents 
ind to the children. But let us not forget that the teacher 
shares th se responsibilities, and a greater measure of 
liberty can only increase the apprehension of them. Nothing 
is more infuriating to the teacher than the bland assumption 
that the administrator is a servant of the community in a 
way that the teacher is not That administrators believe 
that some teachers are capable of making rational decisions 


every 


being 
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on a large number of matters is shown by the frequency 
with which they send their own children to independent 
schools { am well aware that many teachers are very 
stupid or should | say less wise than others, but it is, 
nevertheless, true that convenience, uniformity 
efficiency must be sacrificed if we are to ensure that our 
schools are communities and our children are taught by 
men and women capable of independent thought and 
decision 

[ am not really seeking to weaken the authority of the 
genuine administrator at the highest level. I am indeed 
asking for administrators who are strong enough to take the 
risks of delegating authority not to a succession of lesser 
administrators under their immediate control but to the 
schools themselves. Our greatest danger is a vast and timid 
administration that fears the exceptional, and dreads 
mistakes so much that it is prepared to sacrifice the liberty 
that may cause them 

Let me take an example that illustrates what I mean 
in a clear, if trivial, way. I was speaking some time ago at 
a teachers’ residential course organized by a local authority 
In the training college where it held there were a 


even 


was 


number of reproductions of modern pictures which were 
going to be distributed through the schools. | 
much I admired them (my own school had recently been 
acquiring some identical ones) and I asked who had chosen 


said how 


them. The art organizer, I was told You don't leave any 
choice of pictures to the individual teachers, then ? I 
asked. The answer, ‘‘ Oh, we couldn't risk that ; they might 
choose the wrong ones,”’ raised more points of social theory 
than my informant probably realized. The children are the 
ultimate care of us all. I agree that it would be corrupting 
to the children to look at the Stag at Bay or the Boyhood of 
Raleigh rather than at Matisso or Wadsworth. Yet, will 
not the corruption be deeper still 1f they are taught in a 
school, however well it is decorated, staffed by teachers from 
whom the capacity for choice is removed? There is one 
dilemma, even if we admit that the taste and the judgment 
and the wisdom of the administrator is always right, which 
very clearly it is not, it may still be better in the long run 
for the teacher’s decision to prevail. Many of the things of 
which I am thinking are no doubt trivial ; dates of holidays, 
leave of absence, school visits are among them. Such things 
as these are dealt with adequately in some schools Why 
not in all? I believe that if we left even such an apparently 
thorny question as the duration of holidays to the individual 
schools, a rational solution would usually be forthcoming 

These are, as I have said, small matters. On the larger 
and much more important questions of curriculum and 
technique, I believe that in the long run the multiplication 
of organizers of drama, or physical education, or art and all 
the rest can have anything but an enervating or infuriating 
effect on the good teachers ; while on the bad it can have no 
effect at all, since nothing can Chere are many teachers, 
let me say it frankly, who are profoundly doubtful as to the 
wisdom of having too many local education authority 
inspectors of schools, however helpful and wise some of them 
undoubtedly are. The local authority organizer or inspector, 
with his varied tasks and undefined objectives is,in spite of 
the high personal quality of some of them, in great danger of 
creating in the schools the sense of being over-controlled 
and of removing from them the need and the possibility of 
initiative 

Che next problem to consider is what advice the admin 
istrator should take when it is necessary for him to make 
what may be called specifically educational decisions. Such 
decisions, on questions such as the curriculum, should be 
left as far as possible to the individual school under the 
influence of general academic opinion. But to solve some 
problems that face the administrator requires a considerable 
element of technical educational knowledge. Some admin 
istrators, of course, rely on their own experience Few 
beliefs are more dangerous than that three years’ teaching 
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twenty-five years before, qualify an administrator to expres 
an opinion on the place of art in the curriculum, the proper 
age to take an examination, or 
It may, perhaps, be one explanation of the greater regard 
teachers have for central rather 
that the administrative civil 
technical knowledge of education 
For technical advice the central govern 
ment relies on the Inspectorate and to some extent 
rhe first is an admirable method 
sroup of individuals nearly all of whom have been first-class 
teachers, who are in close touch with the 
receptive of teac hers 
practical wisdom really well qualified to 
yuncils 
They usually include far too many 
interested groups, who are 


the value of local survey 


that most | than loca 


servant never! 


because 


government 
claims any 
has never taught 


advisory councils 


schools, and ars 


opinions provides a source 


Advisory 
as at present constituted are less free from obje 


adv 1S€ 
tion representatives 
iten professional 
of touch with the realities of the 
classroom I that the administrator 
particularly the administrator in local government 
far more prepared than some are now to call on the educa 
tional knowledge of the teachers in his area for advice on 
specific problems totally different 
question from that of having a teacher's representative on 
an education committee. Such a representative is chose 
proper safeguard of the teachers’ interests. [ am 
thinking of something much broader If it known 
that before reaching a decision on a major question of 
policy, a director and his committee turned to a group of 
outstanding teachers, not to hear their representations or 
complaints, but as experts by whom they would be guided, 
the improvement in morale would be profound. In 
areas something like this already happens. It must become 
far more general and the authority of the teachers far more 
For it to be fully successful, I think, too, that in any 
area there must be some teaching posts of such acknowledged 
importance that their holders can speak to the professional 
friends 
Chis is a fundamental point affecting questions of status 
vithin the teaching profession that I cannot pursue here 
The final obligation that the teacher lays the 
administrator is the most important, and the that 
raises the most difficult general issues [he administrator 
must be both the bridge between the popular will and the 
individual school the bulwark between the classroom 
and often ignorant interventions of majorities. If, on 
ide of him the admunistrator 
for expenditure and liberty, on the 
representatives demanding comprehensive 
schools, or the universal teaching of Esperanto. His is the 
thankless and intricate task of explaining to each side the 
limits of the possible and the desirable, in terms of finance, 
»f social and political realities, and of the nature of learning 
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Ultimately, we are driven back to one of the most fascinating 
f political problems: What are the proper limits to thx 
of the State Theoretically, in a democratic society 
a majority of the elected representatives can do anything at 
most fields of possible activity are very 
technical, the elected representatives leave them to the 
acknowledged expert But education is 
the one in which every man and every woman feel them 
selves an expert; it is, moreover, one that very obviously 
atfects the whole character of society in a particularly 
fundamental way. Is there, then, any limit to what the 
elected representatives should do with our educational 
system? In this context | must quote at some length a 
passage from Whitehead's Adventures of Ideas The State 
represents the general wisdom of the community derived 
from an experience wider than the topics of the various 
The role of the State is a general judgment on the 
the various organizations But where the 
eases to exercise any legitimate authority is when it 
presumes to decide upon questions within the purview of 
For example, in the teaching 
that young students cannot be 
subjected to the vagaries of individual teachers. In this 
the claim for the freedom of teaching is nonsense 
But the general community is very incompetent to determine 
either the subject matter to be taught or the permissible 
divergences to be allowed, or the individual competence 
Chere can be only one effect, and this is to general pro 
fessional opinion, as exhibited in the practice of accredited 
institutions The State of Tennessee did not err in 
upholding the principle that there are limits to the freedom 
of teaching in schools and colleges But it exhibited a 
gross ignorance of its proper functions when it defied a 
professional opinion which throughout the world is 
practically unanimous.’’ Whitehead’s line of thought seems 
to me the right one. And it is the supreme task of the 
administrator at the highest level to make clear to the 
representatives of the State the proper limits of their 
power over the individual teacher. He must convince his 
committee that if they wish to decide that a certain school 
shall play rugger instead of soccer, they are behaving like 
that when they wish to substitute Russian for 
French, or handwork for Greek, against the will of the 
teachers, they are exceeding their legitimate authority 
that it is improper to lay down a rule that in the committee's 
only activity methods may be used, or that, 
alternately, they may never be used. And not only must the 
administrator prevent his masters, the elected representa 
tives, from doing such things, he must at all costs see that 
he does not do them himself, nor seek justification for his 
own prejudices by claiming that they are the will of his 
committee or his Minister, and, therefore, in effect, the will 
»f God. Faced with what he regards as the wrong-headed 
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For his part the teacher must show 
administrator 
tion and the against irresponsible 
must repay 
his awareness above even 
nasters than majorities, 
the welfare of the 
In its highest interpretation administration, luke 
is a matter of personal 
1dministration depends ultimately on 


teach 
relationships The quality 
a quality of indivi 
ials, which transcen machinery just as teaching tri 
cends the apparatus of curriculum and time _ tabk 
Ultimately the aim of both is the same the welfare 
individual child and man and woman. Almost the gr 

f our national blessings has been that on the 
taken this high 
highest administrative have recruited not 
many of the ablest of our but also many of the 


best rhe result has been that the difficult problems 
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whole 
view of admunistration » that, 
posts, we 


citizens, 


adjustment between the administrator and the teacher have 


been on the whole solved with amazing success. (ne ha 
only to talk to foreign visitors to realize that this is perhaps 
our greatest single contribution to education. It is because 
as a teacher, | am very deeply aware of this that | 
that we must devote our best efforts and our wisest thought 
to strengthening these balanced and delicate relationships 
even under the 


order 
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1 third aspect on the North 


There died a few years remarkable man named 
Wilfred Trotter. He was a surgeon, but he is better known 
author of Herd Instinct in Peace and War, 

But, | would place much higher some 
and | have in mind his ' 
Medicine 


England Conference 


ago a 
as the which he 
when young 
of his collected 
Art and 
Medicine 
In these 


wrote 
essays, 
General 


Science in and 


essays he that the genius of man 
devised two methods by which his culture is built up and 
put into use. These are the practical arts and the applied 
sciences. To support his argument he proceeds to examine 
the constituents of which medicine is made up. It is in part 
a practical art, in part, an applied science, and only in sma 
degree an experimental science 

rrotter distinguished a practical art from a mere skill o1 
the one hand, and from a fine art on the other. A practical 
art carries its possessions in precepts and rules of thumb 
which are applied to individual cases in the light of a trained 
judgment. It is taught, first in these precepts and rules 
secondly in experience of its material, and thirdly, and most 
important, by example. The method of apprenticeship is 
thus the keynote of education in the practical arts, because 
it brings the pupil into familiar contact with his material 
and gives him the constant example of his teacher in the 
actual things he himself will ultimately have to do 

Medicine and teaching are similar practical arts, in that 
they both require a familiarity with their material—the 
human young. They are alike also in the readiness with 
which they descend into the humdrum of hack work, 
although I feel that medicine is freer from this danger than 
teaching, because each of its professional episodes carries 
the stimulus of a personal obligation. In yet another way 
teaching and medicine are alike. They both fall quickly into 
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In planning our on the look-out 
for correlations between physical health, emotional skill and 
intelligence We 
retrogresses 
in early life 
than physical or emotional health 
young children is completely at the mercy of environment, 
emotional health nearly so, while intelligence is far 
vulnerable and can survive many environmental hardships 
and deprivations in early childhood without injury to itself 
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THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP, with over thirty years of 
experience in the provision of holidays for organised 
parties of children, is proposing to extend its facilities in 
1951 so as to embrace the most suitable districts at home 
and abroad 

In addition to five Youth Camps, which will be 
available from Easter until September, there will be 
twenty-seven Guest Houses available at varying times 
between October and June. 

Our Centres are comfortably furnished, the food is 
good, and the charges extremely reasorable. 

A booklet, Youth Camps and School journey Centres, 
1951, illustrated, and dealing comprehensively with this 
aspect of our work, is now available on request. 
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Month by Month 


A USEFUI and lively discussion on con- 
scription took place shortly before Christ- 
Student § mas at the Conference of Universities of 
and Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Mr. 
| Conscription. Escritt, Secretary of the Oxford University 
Appointments Committee, gave it as the 

general Oxford opinion that it was better for the student 
to be conscribed before beginning his university course. 
Mr. T. R. Henn, Senior Tutor of St. Catherine’s College 
Cambridge, gave the general opinion of his university. 
rhis was by no means as emphatic. On balance,” he 
said, ‘“‘ there was a tendency to say” that students 
should do their training first. Mr. Henn was careful to 
dd that, as a result of his own careful observation, he 
no longer shared that opinion. The trouble lay in the 
idministration of conscription and in the spirit in which 
it was received. It was left to a Government spokesman, 
Sir Godfrey Ince (Permanent Secretary to the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service), frankly to recognize 
that conscription was “ an interference with the liberty 
of the subject.’’ His speech showed a humane approach 
to a difficult problem. Major-General H. Bawbridge, 
War Officer Director of Manpower Planning, also 
recognized that conscription was not, as is sometimes 
claimed, socially and morally desirable. It was necessary 
solely because there was no alternative. It impinged on 
every walk of life. The Ministry and Service speakers 
took a line strikingly different from that of many 
| university speakers. The Times Educational Supplement 
gave sound reasons for advocating the postponement of 
students’ conscription until after their graduation. A 
disquieting feature of many speeches from university 
workers was their insistence that, as Mr. Escritt said, it did 
not matter what a conscript did “‘ so long as he did not 
take the same kind of work as he expected to follow in 
civil life,” or as Mr. Henn said, the student “ should 
forget his studies and take cheerfully whatever the 
Services had to offer."” There is something almost callous 
in such advice which we hope the Services will ignore. 
| Nothing can help the conscript through his two years of 
enforced service more than opportunities to begin o1 
continue studies appropriate to his university course or 


to his future career 
* * * * 


The 





THE only criticism one can make of 
Festival § Circular 231 is its very late publication, and 
of of the Festival is its title. ‘ British 
Britain. Festival’’ would have been definitely 
preferable to “ Festival of Britain.”” The 
latter recognizes and perpetuates the post-war habit of 
| misnaming what is still a great little island. The name 
of this kingdom and country is Great Britain. Thus, 
| only can it be translated into French. Without the 
idjective, to which our country is fully entitled, the 
name would mean to our nearest foreign friends the 
Festival of Brittany. There really seems to be no 
reason, other than official depreciation, why it should 
not have been called the “ Festival of Great Britain.”’ 
[here is so much in the Circular on the English 
| observance of the Festival that is of value that one can 
but regret that it was not issued earlier. December was 
| probably early enough to influence next term’s time 
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tables and curricula, but is almost too late when it 1s a 
question say ol co-ordinating on a county or county 
borough the festival activities of all the schools 
and other institutions’ in an authority's The 
Festival will begin on the 3rd May. Help and guidance 
n the whole subject of the observance of the Festival 
might have been of practical value a month or two ago. 
It is, nevertheless even now to be officially 
reminded of the purpose of the Festival. It is to “ tell 
the story of British contributions to civilization.” Thx 
Festival aims at “ putting the whole of (Great) Britain 
yn show ”’ and “as presenting national achievements 
through local as well as national celebrations.”’ It is 
obviously desirable that the curricula and activities of 
the schools should be associated, and associated worthily 
with purposes Local education authorities, 
youth organizations and further education 
institutions, as is admitted in paragraph 4, had before 
the issue of the circular “ already taken steps to partici 
pate in the Festival activities "’ of their areas. It may be 
possible in some cases to review those steps and, where 
plans have not yet been completed, to ensure that the 
proposed activities are as the Ministry urge they should 
be—indigenous, spontaneous and individual contributions 
to the national effort 

Che examples given of projects in which children and 
youths might participate are good, with the possible 
exception of competitions, but should not be 
regarded as exhaustive. We welcome and support the 
plea for the brightening and tidying up of our town and 
countryside. Every area in England and Wales has its 
particular interest, and often even its particular beauty 
rhe littering of streets, squares, parks and fields should 


basis 


area 


good 
POOC 


these 


schools 


essay 


cease and so should the spoiling of urban gardens and 


the decay of urban seen in many 
neglected buildings in our towns to-day. \ modest 
pride in architecture "* may be roused in eyes opened to 
‘worthy examples of domestic architecture,’ and it 
need not be too modest. Schools and partic ularly schools 
of art, may do much to that the Festival is 
productive of some lasting good. 


graces as 


ensure 
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PROFESSOR LESTER SMITH's Presidential 
Address to the Conference of Educational 
Freedom \ssociations was notable for its recognition 
in of, and insistence upon, “ diversity, free 
Education. dom and the intangibles. ’ The Conference 
itself, with over fifty associations and 
societies participating, was “an annual demonstration 
of our belief in diversity, a seasonal act of faith that, 
come what may, the ironing process of uniformity shall 
never destroy our traditional freedoms.” Mr. 
Smith spoke moreover with a lifetime’s experience of 
local education authority administration. His words 
gain in significance by that fact. 
besetting English education and English life to-day comes 
as he said, from the confusion of equality with uniformity. 
Diversity in education he regarded as “ objective 
number one.” Professor Lester Smith asked 
answered a question which confronts all educators to-day. 
Should education take a part in moulding the kind of 
citizenship best able to stand up to the challenges of 
this unsettled age ? He hoped that we should confine our 
task to helping children to become good citizens accord- 
ing to our lights, and that we should eschew all tempta- 
tions to use education as a means of moulding society. 
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that only thus can English education remain 
the political prostitution which is only 
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THosrt who share the views of Professor 
The Lester Smith will wish to see preserved in 
Value of England the liberty to learn and to teach 
independent outside the still new statutory system of 
Schools. maintained ' schools. The Minister, when 
he addressed the Independent Schools 
\ssociation disclaimed all intention to 
liquidate ' such schools. He did, however, make plain 
wn view that such schools really ought not to exist 
and might some day happily be frozen or starved out of 
existence. Such a view does not accord with the recogni 
tion of the need for both freedom and diversity in educa 
ti At the same time can but regret that claims 
so often made for independent schools which deny ot 
at least ignore the freedom which characterizes the 
education given in maintained schools to-day. Addressing 
the Association of Head Mistresses of Recognized 
Independent Schools, Miss Ethel Studwick spoke of a 
certain human touch, a consciousness that every child is 
an individual deserving of respect as if they were to be 
found only in private schools. Her reference to the large 
classes which kill the individuality of the child is less 
needed in 1951 than it was in 1921 or 1931. In May last 
the Minister was able to report that, in primary schools 
the average number of pupils per teacher, in January 
last, was 30.4 and in secondary schools 22, and even 
these are falling figures. There was, however, much in 
the speech of the former High Mistress of St. Paul’s 
School, that was refreshingly true. The type of 
school that is being built to-day is as far removed as 
possible from the family school of which Miss Studwick 
spoke. The family feeling of the small school cannot be 
experienced in ‘‘ the tremendous new brick and tile 
buildings, with all their modern horrors, in which so 
much of humanity is lost in a maze of bricks and mortar.’ 
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Admin 19 FEH (MLV 
Governing Bodies Further Education 
lo the Editor, ScHOOL GOVERNMENT CHRONICLI 
-With reference to your paragraph on the above 
matter (in your November may I say that the 
3lackpool Education Authority has received the same kind 
of letter from the Ministry of Education ? 

My Committee, however, takes the view that until the 
Ministry of Education is prepared to take some active steps 
to safeguard the position of the Education Committee in 
relation to the Education Authority, it is not reasonable to 
press for more freedom for the Governing Bodies. So long 
as members of the Local Education Authority meeting in 
Council, can hinder administrative decisions arrived at by 
the Education Committee, there is bound to be frustration 
and there is a tendency for Clerks and Treasurers to 
endeavour to influence members of the Authority in meet 
ings of the Education Authority when the Education Officer 
is not present. My Committee has expressed the opinion 
that it is the duty of the Ministry of Education to deal with 
the major problem before pressing Authorities to deal with 
the minor 
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Yours faithfully, 
F. E. HARRISON, 
Blackpool. Chief Education Officer. 


December 14th, 1950. 
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I shall not attempt to define emotional health but 
f the 


to 


» achieve it is due firstly to nheritance 
apparatus, secondly healthy 
apparatus in a 
experiences appropriate to each stage of development, and 
thirdly to the avoidance of experiences which will injure 
and permanently cripple the apparatus You 
the parallel physical health and 
emotional health. For physical health we need firstly to be 
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born with a good body, secondly to have plenty of g 
food and exercise appropriate to the thirdly 
avoid physical injuries, diseases and deprivations which will 


age, and 
permanently cripple 
note that the emotional apparatus is more liable to perman 
ent injury than the more obvious physical apparatus of our 
Many reach the full grace and 
But very few reach an equivalent emotional 
For that of us 
our personal relationships 
| dwell on emotional health and introduce it in 
to your attention to 
the human young and to the environment which nature has 
lesigned for their development 

As the 
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lo complete the comparison we must 


bodies beauty of physical 


maturity 
maturity reason few achieve a complete 
harmony in 
this way 
want »bservations on 
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their 


physical processes of digestion, breathing 
various and different in 
different 


mechanisms and in 


hearing 
mechanisms, so there emotional 
lifferent both in their their biological 
rhe most primitive emotions, and the feelings they 
arouse, concerned with self preservation, with food 
finding and with \bove there emotional 
reactions with a higher biological value, which are | 


ing, are 


are processes, 
values 
are 
sex these are 
used a5 a 
means of communicating between one person and another 
Cheir purposes may be primitive, but their techniques are 
capable of education At a still higher level emotional 
reactions not only to communicate, but to 
persuade and influence In this they be 
used to reinforce reasonable argument. Emotional gesture, 
emotional speech and emotional writing are the instruments 
of this emotional skill 
far | the maintenance of good 
human relationships is a practical art; that the emotional 
mechanisms are the tools of the art ; that skill in the use of 
mechanisms cultivated by exercise and 
experience hese statements imply that there is such a 
thing as education of the emotions. If we accept Trotter's 
follows that a master craftsman can play a 
part in that education 

Where would we look for an example of the master 
craftsman ? What should make when 
looking ? | would take the example of a mature woman with 
six children and how she with her 

For full observation you should place yourself 
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observations we 


five or observe deals 
material 
in a position to watch her over long periods, in many situa- 
tions, dealing with children of all ages, and in all moods. It 
will be impossible to get these by constant and continuous 
observation of one example, so you will have to piece the 
picture together by many observations. It should start by 
knowing that woman in her own childhood, and by seeing 
her home environment, noting the culture in which she 
We see her next in her first pregnancy, and then with 
her born child. We observe how critical an experience 
that is. She is now an altered person as a farm yard hen is 
altered with its new responsibility of chickens. She evinces 
new qualities she has never shown before. Stage by stage 
with the growth of her child she finds new techniques, new 
devices, new sentiments, attitudes, each of them 
marking a stage in her own development and helping the 
emotional development of her child 
by inimical influences or perverted by false ideas 

See this woman ten, twenty and thirty years later with 
her family of five or six children growing up alongside her 
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new 


new 
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until she herself reaches full maturity passing on her craft 
to her older children now married or marrying. Ten years 
after her marriage she is dealing with a young family ranging 
from infancy to the age of 8 or 9. She is engaged ina 
continuous process of protection, of encouragement, using 
mainly emotional devices to control and educate. For the 
puling infant she has one language, for the toddling child 
another, for the older children another, each appropriately 
adjusted to the age and mood of the child she is dealing with 
For all these occasions she uses emotional attitudes, with 
and tenderness her chief instruments But 
legitimately. resorts to anger, to laughter, to chiding, to 
cheering, to disgust, to approval, to sympathy and to sorrow 
All this against a background of habit and custom which is 
the particular culture of that family 

ren years later the children are now in or near adolescence 
and new situations are arising. But the woman's craft and 
skill adjust themselves to these situations. She now demon 
strates qualities discernible as virtues. While these qualities 
and virtues are most lovely in an intelligent woman, they 
are not intellectually conceived. They have force only if 
they command respect, and respect comes through emotional 
communication and not through rational exposition. She 
teaches by example as does any master craftsman. Later, 
when this woman reaches her full maturity, and if she has 
been sustained by the love and help of a husband, we see 
in her one of the highest products and instruments of our 
western civilization. The techniques of our culture may be 
man-made, but I believe that transmission of this culture 
from one generation to another is the woman's work 

Che master craftsmen of child rearing work by experience 
and rules of thumb, but most of them are guided also by 
standards of value, which they have acquired in their own 
childhood or under a later influence. It is interesting to note 
the slow shift up and down of these values. For the Greeks 
they were the cardinal virtues of justice, wisdom, courage 
and self control. These reflected the predominance of the 
male in Greece, for they are all manly virtues. I! prefer 
E. M. Forster's list—sensitivity, pluck, and consideration 
for others, for these are applicable both to men and to 
women 
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Training Technical Teachers 


New arrangements for the training of teachers of technical 
subjects have been announced by the Ministry of Education 
Under the Emergency Training Scheme, which is now 
ending, a beginning was made in providing full-time training 
for experienced personnel from industry wishing to teach in 


technical colleges and similar institutions, including 
secondary technical schools Three colleges in London, 
Huddersfield and Bolton, which have been in use for this 
purpose hitherto, are to be continued as part of the per- 
manent training arrangements. These colleges will, in future, 
be maintained by the local education authorities concerned. 

Courses, normally of one year’s duration, will be open to 
persons not under twenty-five years of age who already 
possess appropriate technological or commercial qualifica 
tions in their special subjects and who have had practical 
experience in industry or commerce. The qualifications 
include a degree or professional equivalent, Higher National 
Certificate or the full Technological Certificate of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute. The College authorities 
will be responsible for the selection of the students ; 

luition will be free and there will also be free board and 
lodging or a day maintenance allowance for non-residential 
students, subject to a contribution from the student in 
accordance with his financial circumstances. Students may 
also qualify for additional grants, including a personal 
allowance, vacation allowance, and dependant’s allowance 
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experience proves 


~ 


‘Plasticine’_ 
invaluable in the 
arts and crafts 


* Plasticine ' has a hundred and one uses in almost 
every department of school life. In the homes, too, 
it is an established favourite. ‘ Plasticine" is the 
master modelling material—ciean, versatile and 
speedy—what'’s more it comes to you in 1I6 
attractive colours. 


Sole Manufacturers 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD. 


Bathampton, Bath, Somerset. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Children with Defective Hearing 


A revised edition of a pre-war report on the still 
current problem of teaching children suffering from 
varying degress of partial deafness. 

5s. (Ss. 3d.) 


Youth Employment Service, 1947-1950 


Report by the National Youth Employment Council 
on a service which aims at helping every boy and girl 
of school-leaving age to get the right job and the 
necessary training for it 


9d. (10d.) 


Civil Service Commission 
Report of the Commissioners for the period Ist 
January, 1941, to 3ist March, 1949, 
2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.) 


PRICES IN BRACKETS INCLUDE POSTAGE 


OFFICE 
429, Oxford Street, 
P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1); 
13a, Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2 ; 39, King Street, Manchester, 2 ; 
2, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3; |, St. Andrew's Crescent, 
Cardiff ; Tower Lane, Bristol, | ; 80, Chichester Street, Belfast ; 

or through any bookseller 


H. M. STATIONERY 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 ; 
London, W.1 (Post Orders 











HANDICRAFT 
CHAIR SEATING 
PUNISHMENT 
BAMBOO GARDEN 


CANE 


ALSO RAFFIA, SEAGRASS, STRAWBRAID 
STOOL FRAMES, PLY-BASES, ETC. 


WHINES & EDGELER 


THE BAMBOO PEOPLE 


GODMANSTONE, DORCHESTER, DORSET 








TAX FREE FABRICS 


CHECK GINGHAM fast colours in Green, 3 | 1 
Saxe, Red and Navy. 36-in 2 
RAYON-CREPE-DE-CHINE for Blouses, lingerie, 
in Sky, Nil, Pink, Turquoise and White 4 | 
36-in 
STRIPED FLANNELETTE, FULLY SHRUNK Ideal 
for Pyjamas, in smart stripes of Green 

Bive and Grey. 30-in 2 
GUARANTEE MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
Send order direct : or full range of Patterns on receipt 
of S.A.E 

6 yards and over Post Free. Under 6 yards include Is 
extra for carriage 


ROBINSON BROWN 
138, QUEENS DRIVE, LIVERPOOL, |5 


A name known in Mail Order Trading since 1897 

















AT LAST! Your travel problem to that foreign land solved 





We specialize in providing Luxury Motor Coach Travel, Accommodation and 
Meals to any European Country, with your own or our special Itinerary. 


ORGANIZE A PARTY NOW and ensure its success by contacting us. 
It’s not too soon to book, and it’s the best and cheapest way to see Europe. 
For individual bookings on Continental Tours, ask for our Brochure. 


IMPERIAL MOTORWAYS, ST. GEORGE’S SQUARE, DROITWICH 


TEL.: DROITWICH 235) 
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Association of Assistant Masters Reaches 
Diamond Jubilee 


The Retiring Chairman, Mr. W. H. Carhart, B.A. (Wolverhampton 
Grammar School), looks back and forward. 


On July 11th, 1891, a few enthusiastic men met together 
and founded an Association “to promote and watch over 
the interests of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools.’ 
rhe first Annual Meeting was held in October of that year, 
and by the end of the year the membership was seventy-two. 
Ten years later, it had a membership of 1,500 and became 
incorporated. With a membership of 16,000 this year, we 
celebrate the Diamond Jubilee of the foundation and the 
Jubilee of the incorporation of our Association 

It may be well to take first the Association’s struggle for 
security of tenure because it was this object which perhaps 
took first place in the early days In those early days 
assistant masters were not only the servants of the head 
master of their particular school, but a new head master 
could—and sometimes did—dismiss the lot and make new 
appointments. It was not until 1899 that, following the 
dismissal of the staff of Grantham Grammar School, upon 
the resignation of the head master, the Charity Commis 
sioners ruled that “‘ the engagements of assistant masters 
were not ipso facto terminated by the resignation of the 
head master.’’ In 1906 the Association fought the dismissal 
of the staff of Richmond Grammar School by a newly 
appointed head master. The fight had only partial success 
The jury awarded damages for dismissal without a term's 
notice, but the Court ruled that assistant masters could be 
dismissed without cause assigned and that they were the 
servants of the head master. The Court of Appeal upheld 
this ruling. ‘‘ Out of this nettle danger ’’ the fifteen-year-old 
Association plucked “ this flower safety ’’ for, in 1908, it 
obtained, as a direct result of this case, the Endowed School 
(Masters) Act, whereby the assistant masters became the 
servants of the governing body of the school. The years 
have seen numerous fights against unjust and hard dis 
missals, but now head masters are no longer the enemy, but 
sit side by side with us as members of the Joint Committee 
of the Four Secondary Associations to draw up in conference 
with the National Union of Teachers and with local authori- 
ties recommendations on Conditions of Tenure of Teachers 

The development of the Joint Four Committee, to use its 
shorter and more usual name, has been one of the most 
satisfactory and encouraging features of the last twenty 
years. That the teaching profession should become more 
closely united is an ideal shared by the great majority of 
teachers, but the unity of feeling and of outlook must 
precede unity of organization if success is to be achieved 
At present, the profession may be broadly grouped in two 
sections, those who have had a university education or 
its equivalent and those who have not. Here we omit the 
temporary further division of the emergency teacher. For 
good or ill, the profession in 1944 agreed that the one-year 
trained teacher should be considered qualified after further 
part-time study extending over a probationary teaching 
period of two years. We must accept and stand by that 
decision, and include these emergency teachers in our second 
category 
a united teaching profession difficult, is between the 
university graduate with his three years’ study now, in 
most cases, followed by a year of professional training and 
the teacher who has spent two years at a training college, 
two years of which most has been spent not in professional 
training, but in carrying on his general education. I urge 
with the greatest insistence that, as the first and longest 
step towards the higher standing of the teaching profession, 
as a whole, towards its unity and towards what is of even 


| meeting of a World Confederation may be held 


The great division, the division which makes | 


greater importance, the good of the schools, that is to say 
the good of the nation’s children, the present two-year 
training college course should become a three-years’ course 
The university institutes of education should, | believe, 
regard this as their main objective, followed closely by the 
greater integration of training colleges with the university 
with which, at present, they are little inore than nominally 
connected. I should like to think that these measures might 
be followed by all teachers becoming graduates after courses 
suited to their varying interests and abilities, but, at any 
rate, no longer should some teachers be trained in institu 
tions where they are segregated from all those preparing for 
other professions ; all teachers should come into the schools 
with the advantages of having lived, talked and studied 
with other students besides other intending teachers 

This question of federation and confederation of teachers’ 
organizations has lately been discussed in the international 
sphere. At Stockholm, in 1949, and Amsterdam, in 1950, the 
International Federation of Teachers’ Associations, repre 
senting associations of teachers working in what we in this 
country used to call elementary schools and the International 
Federation of Teachers in Secondary Schools held some of 
their meetings in common and discussed subjects of common 
interest. They spent, too, much time (not in joint meetings) 
in drawing up a constitution for a World Confederation of 
Teachers. This constitution has now reached almost a 
workable form, and it is hoped that very soon the first 
This 
Association wishes every success to the World Confederation 
in which as members of the secondary federation, it will 
play a full part while zealously guarding the position of the 


| secondary federation in its own narrower sphere. 


The particular subject of discussion at the joint meetings 
at Amsterdam this year was School Libraries, and it was 
evident that teachers of all countries felt that there was a 
great need for Governments (national and local) to recognize 
in the most practical way, that is by the expenditure of more 


| money, the great importance of this part of school education 


You will remember that Mr. Churchill once said that if 
England were given the tools she would finish the job. I 
an afraid that the teachers’ job is not of the kind that can 
ever be finished—at least not in any sense in which we 
would wish to finish it—but, I am sure that education 
authorities do not recognize the overwhelming importance 
of the book among the teachers’ tools. To use the modern 
jargon ; in the list of educational priorities we should place 
first the teacher and then the book; the building itself is 
important only as providing a place in which the pupil can 
meet these. Reading is not only a method of learning; it 
should be one of the main objects of education. To succeed 


| in teaching our pupils to find pleasure in reading and to read 


thoroughly and with the ability to distinguish the wheat 
from the chaff, the true from the false, is to have fulfilled a 
most important aim in their education. Many of the so 
called helps to education, the cinema, the wireless and, | 
should add, in far too many cases, the youth club, are 
doubtful allies of the school. Even if we omit their more 


| obvious dangers, they do not give that training or furnish 


the opportunities afforded by books. To teach children by 
means of films rather than by books is to encourage in them 
that passive attitude which is, I am afraid, growing more 
and more common in these days and to make far more 


| difficult their ability to educate themselves when they leave 


school. They can obtain books on any and every subject in 
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HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
WHERE TO STAY 


BOURNEMOUTH.—!0, ST. PAULS ROAD. H. and C. Central for Sea, Shops 
and Amusements. Good Food. Every Comfort. From 4-5 gns. weekly. Persona 
supervision. Mr. and Mrs. Duerden. Tel Bournemouth 259! 


BOSCOMBE.—Te! 34159 
minutes Piers, close Shops, Amusements 
Slumberland Divans. Mrs. D. Norris 


Cecil House Private Hotel, 17, Cecil Rd. Five 
H. and C. Central Heating. From 4) gns 


One acre 


weekly 


33 rooms 
daily, 6 gns 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
grounds. Every comfort and superlative food 
inclusive. Tel 1944 


CONNAUGHT COURT HOTEL 


Terms 2/s 


BOURNEMOUTH (BOSCOMBE).—CRASSMORE HALL PRIVATE HOTEL 
Tel BOS. 357201. Few min. Sea, Shops, Boscombe Gdns. H. and C. Electric Fires 
Children welcome. 4-6 gns. weekly. Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Preston 


BOSCOMBE.—Eastercourt Private Hotel, St. Johns Road, Bos. 33747. Two mir 
Pier, Shops. H. and C. Gas Fires Bedrooms. 4)-6 gns. wkly. Messrs. Diggett and 
Benning 


BOURNEMOUTH .- 
Shops, Amusements. H 
Apply Brochure. Tel. 


BOURNEMOUTH.,.—" Shady Nook 
Square, amusements. H. and C 
and Mrs. Snow 


The Grange Hotel, West Cliff Gardens 
and C. Gas Fires. Spring Interior Mattresses 
6723. Resident Proprietors 


50 yds. Sea. near 
5-7 gns 


Few min. sea 
weekly. Mr 


3, Upper Terrace Road 
interior Mattresses. 34 to 5 gns 


BOURNEMOUTH (W. Cliff) —Scudieigh Royal Hote!. Tel 
Sea, Amusements. 28 Bedrooms, all H. and C. Games Room 
mended. Special early season, 5 gns. Mid-season, 7 gns 


4600. Five mins 


Catering recom 


BOSCOMBE.—Westby Hotel, Westby Road. Bos. 35867 
Close shops, Amusements. H. and C. Gas Fires. Parking. 34-6 gns 


Five minutes Pier 
F. Burder 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Worcester Hotel, West Hill Road 4 mins. walk Sea 
Shopping Centre. H. and C. Interior Spring Mattresses in all bedrooms. Terms 
5 gns. July and August 6 gns. Several Twin Beds, 5s. each extra. Highly recom- 
mended. Tel. : Bournemouth 1366. Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell 


DOUGLAS, !1.0.M.—The Hydro Residential Hotel, Queens Promenade. H. and C. 
Lift. Garage. Recreation Room, etc. Accom. 160. Licensed. Mid-Week bookings 
Terms 20s., inclusive. Phone : 470. Excellent food. Family terms. Long established 
Completely modern 


1378. Overlooking 


FALMOUTH.—Carantock Guest House. Gyliyngvase. Tel 
Cc Slumberland Beds 


Beach. Near Amusements. H. an Fires Bedrooms 
4-6 gns. Ex. Food. Mr. and Mrs. Richards 


FOREST OF DEAN.—Severn-Wye Valleys. Littiedean Guest House, Littledean 
Glos. (600-fc. up). Beautiful forest and river scenery. Eighty rooms. Grounds 
12 acres. Garage. Organized entertainments. Dancing, billiards, snooker, tennis 
bowls, putting, library, walks, motor tours, motor coaches via Cheltenham stop at 
house. Brochure *‘G "’ gratis. Phone: Cinderford 2106 


ILFRACOMBE.—"* Seacroft Hotel,’ 
H. and C. Own Farm produce 
Props., Mrs. N. Boundy 

LONDON.—AVALON PRIVATE HOTEL 


W.C.1. 10 minutes walk Euston, 
Gas Fires all rooms. Bed /Bkf 


LONDON.—Hamilton Hotel, 
Breakfast, 12s. 6d. | min. Tube 
TERm 4784 

SOUTH SHIELDS.—Overlooking Park and Sea. Home comforts 
12s. 6d. daily. Harburn, 34, Lawe Road. Personal Supervision. Phone 


"St. Brannocks Road. Tel 
Spring Interiors. 4-5 gns 


: 240. Near Tennis 
Personal supervision 


31/33, Coram Street, Russell Square 
Kings Cross, St. Pancras Stations. H. and C 
12s. 6d. nightly. Phone : TER 8160 


20/21, 
Central. 


Bed and 
Phone 


Bernard Street, Russell Square 
H. and C. Bedrooms. Lounge 


Always open 
! 


SWITZERLAND.—Keen inclusive quotations given for school party (minimum 
15) holidays at excellent centres, Easter onwards. Leader free. Swiss Travel Bureau 
Vincent House, London, S.W.1. (Victoria 8872.) 


TORQUAY (BABBACOMBE).—" Alderbourne,”’ Greenway Road. Comfortable 
Private Hotel. H. and C. Interior Mattresses in bedrooms. Excellent cuisine 


S-6gns. Tel. : 872791. Mrs. B. E. Harmes 

TORQUAY.—Clitheroe Private Hotel, Belgrave Road. Phone : 38/5 
Beach. H. and C. all bedrooms. Garage. From 4 gns. A. M. and F. H. P. 
TORQUAY.—" PEMBROKE HOTEL,” Meadfoot Road. Tel.: 2837. One acre 
garden. 200 yards Meadfoot Beach. Garage. Ex. Food. 5-7 gns. Children welcome 
Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Hall. 

W ORTHING.—" 
Ex. Catering 
Phone : 1422 
WORTHING.—" 
Amusements. H. and C. Gas Fires 

WORTHING.—" Eversiey Hotel,’ 
Comfort and Good Fare 


350 yds 


ayne 


Buckingham,"’ 20, Windsor Road. Min. sea. Close Amusements 
Gas Fires bedrooms. Free Parking. 44 to 5 gns. Miss Eldridge 


Dunelm Private Hotel,’’ New Parade, facing Sea. Near all 
Phone : 6536. 34 to6 gns. Mr. and Mrs. Hughes 


* 119/121, Brighton Road. Tel 4327. For 
Terms 3-5 gns. according to season. Children welcome 
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Roll of Honour Tablets 


in Solid Bronze and Oak 
FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


1939—1945 
Carved Oak Panelled War 
Memorial Tablet with School 
Crest and lettering Incised 
and Gilded 


A Full-size Sketch submitted 
on receipt of Names. 

Send 6d. stamps for 
BOOKLETS 
illustrating Tablets and Stained 
Glass Windows also Book of 

Inscription and Verses, 36 pp 


G. MAILE AND SON, iTo.. 
367, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.! 


arene HI Mm nnn Tmt no 
= 


The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


Jy) 04r0e 7 HNNERNENEE 111,410 (tN 


1 


YIN) 


* FOR BOOKS * 
i New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Stock of over 


nn 


three million volumes 


119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) ¥ 
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CINE SCREENS 


Every Kind 
Amateur & Professional 


= 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 2 
nS 


LAUT 





THE PERFORATED FRONT 
PROJECTION SCREEN CO. LTD. 
43-47, HIGHAM ST., WALTHAMSTOW, E.17. 


Telephone: LARKSWOOD 1061-2 
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which they are interested ; 
valuable for its pupils than to teach them the value of 
books 
of what is read. On the contrary, I should place much of 
what the present day child reads among the obstacles to his 
education, for there he finds that false scale of values which 
he finds in most of his visits to the cinema, and which | 
believe has made the task of the school so much more difficult 
When we hear doubts whether all the money spent on 
education has justified itself by producing better citizens 
I think we might well reply by pointing out that the school 
is but one of the educative influences to bear upon the 
hild, and that while he is out of school, many other 
influences come to bear upon him, that these influences 
have multiplied and become more and more powerful, and 
that many of these influences are not the helpers but the 
opponents of the school. To return to books and reading 

what is read and how it is read is of the greatest importance 
To believe that the child in reading trash is necessarily 
better employed than if he were reading nothing is nonsense 

to believe that if he forms a habit of reading trash he will 
go on to read its opposite is also nonsense. It might be s 
if the amount of trash for him to read were limited, but | 
see no reason for thinking that it is, nor, fortunately, is the 
amount of valuable reading matter. The economists, I 
believe, have a Gresham's law which proclaims that bad 
money drives out good ; I believe that this is also true ina 
child’s reading ; the school should provide the good books 
by means of which not only the habit of reading, but the 
reader's taste should be formed. The number of books and 
the variety of books in the class room and in the school 
library should be greatly increased. Multiplication rather 
than addition is needed 

I should like here to refer to the lessening influence of 

one of the school’s allies; I mean the home, and, more 
particularly, the mother. It is difficult in these times to 
oppose the entry of married women into industry, but I 
cannot believe that it can be for the ultimate good of the 
nation that its children should be left uncared for. I know it 
may be said that nurseries and schools are provided to look 
after the children, but these are poor substitutes for the 
good mother, and surely, for the good mother, working 
in a factory is a poor substitute for bringing up her children. 
rhere is another side to this matter. Just as the mother 
cannot do two jobs at the same time, neither can the 
teacher. The schoolmaster and schoolmistress in England 
do not take a narrow view of their functions, but neverthe- 
less, to widen and increase these functions is inevitably to 
make more difficult their main duty which is to teach and, 
I would maintain, to teach what are generally thought of as 
school subjects. At present, their energies and time are 
being far too much occupied in matters which should be the 
concern of their parents. Their actual teaching time is far 
too long; no human being can teach for some twenty-five 
hours a week with the vigour and freshness which all good 
teaching requires; moreover, the teacher must also be a 
student and has neither the time nor the energy required to 
prosecute his studies if he spends all his time in the class- 
room. Our colleagues in other countries are not expected to 
teach as long hours as are English teachers, nor are required 
to perform various out-of-school activities, as we are. I 
would plead for a shorter teaching day in our schools; 
next, to a decrease in the size of classes—I consider this the 
main reform required. I know all the difficulties, but at 
least, let the public recognize that not only are more new 
schools required and more teachers for the new schools, 
but that the existing schools need more teachers if the 
teaching is to be of the quality which we owe to the children. 
The first-class teacher must be an artist ; his work is creative 
and he must not be treated as a day labourer. 


Bury St. Edmunds Corporation have given a site for a new 
Anglican church which is to be erected on the Mildenhall 
Road housing estate at a cost of £8,473. 
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the school can do nothing more | 


I am not arguing that reading has value irrespective | 
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National College of Food 


Following negotiations between the Ministry of Educa 
tion, the Ministry of Food and representatives of various 


} sections of the food industry, it has been decided to establish 


a National College of Food Technology in London, about 
September \ board of Governors has recently been 
appointed by the Minister of Education on the nomination 
of the interests concerned 

rhe College will provide the different sections of the food 
industry with training at a high level. This will include the 
handling, preservation and processing of meat, fish and other 
together with their various derivatives and by- 
products; it will also deal with those branches of science 
most closely concerned with changes which take place in 
food during preservation and processing. This training 
will be particularly valuable for food scientists and others 
employed in the food industry either on the manufacturing 
side or on research 

As a temporary measure, the College will be housed within 
the premises of the Smithfield Technical College and some 
adapted premises in the near vicinity. Plans are being 
prepared, however, to provide new premises in the near 
future. 


fe »0ds 


Since the College will deal with studies beyond the ranges 
normally provided in technical colleges, the students will 
attend on a full-time basis. As it is generally accepted that 
the basis of advanced technology is a good foundation of 
science coupled with industrial experience, the students 
must be drawn from industry at a comparatively late age in 
life (usually at twenty-three or more years of age). It has 
been necessary, therefore, to secure the full support of the 
different sections of the food industry so as to ensure that 
the instruction will be up-to-date and only those candidates 
selected who are the type required by industry for responsible 
posts. This support is assured, for the Food Manufacturers’ 
Federation, the Institute of Meat, the National Federation 
of Fishmongers and the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
have given guarantees that students will be forthcoming 
from the sections of the industry they represent 

The College will follow the pattern of other colleges set up 
for industries in which the number of responsible persons 
engaged is relatively small, and where training of a high 
standard on a regional basis would be uneconomic. Such 
colleges have been established for Horology, Foundry Work, 
Rubber Technology, and Heating, Ventilation and Ke 
frigeration. 


Variety in Education 


Everything the State does for the individual is partly 
cancelled by what it does to him ; and the modern art of life 
is epitomized in the problem of exploiting the benefits of 
subvention and centralization while sacrificing the minimum 
of freedom. Nowhere is a liberal solution more crucial than 
in education, the foundation of all other freedoms. Children 
now growing up will be stamped, in greater proportion than 
ever before, in patterns set or fostered by the State. Pro- 
fessor Lester Smith was expressing a vital national concern 
when he insisted in his address to the Conference of Educa- 
tional Associations (December 28th) that these patterns 
must be as diverse as possible. 

Professor Lester Smith has on another occasion remarked 
that the head teacher’s room is being transformed from a 
study to an office. This encroachment of administrative 
duties upon purely educational and inspirational work is 
regrettable, but inevitable. Certainly it is far better that a 
head teacher should be something of a bureaucrat than 
that he should abdicate administrative control to a pro- 
fessional bureaucrat in Whitehall. Only by maintaining the 
greatest possible measure of school autonomy can the 
flexibility and variety of our educational system be 
preserved.—Daily Telegraph. 
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OFFICIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





The Kingsley School (Leamington High School for Girls) Warwicks. | 


PHYSICS MISTRESS required in April or September of next 
year ; a temporary appointment for the Summer Term possible. 
Advanced and Scholarship work required ; also Physics for General 
Science at Ordinary Level. Burnham Scale ; Government super- 
annuation. Apply Headmistress, Miss D. A. Sweet. 


WARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Excepted District.) 
WANTED in September, ASSISTANT MISTRESS to share in the 


(Solihull 


teaching of MATHEMATICS throughout the school, including the | 


Sixth Form. Apply Headmistress as soon as possible. 


PORTSMOUTH. Qualified Teachers required for Domestic 


Portsmouth. Apply the Administrator, St. John’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh Road, Portsmouth. 


APPLICATIONS are invited from male graduates, not over forty, 
for che position of Deputy Director of Education. Duties will 
include the administration of a Lecture Service, vacation courses, 
a film library, and an education society. The Deputy Director will 
also be concerned with the editing of an Educational Journal and 
will be required to supervise the production of filmstrips and other 
visual aids. Some knowledge of Wool is desirable but not essential. 
Starting salary, £750 per annum, with superannuation benefits. 
Applications stating age, qualifications, experience and references, 
should be marked confidential and addressed to the Director of 
Education, International Wool Secretariat, Dorland House, 1|8-20, 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1, within 14 days of the appearance of 
the advertisement. 


TRAINEE DOMESTIC BURSAR.—Resident POST as AS- 
SISTANT to BURSAR’S SECRETARY and SCHOOL HOUSE- 
KEEPER. Unusually wide experience offered. £1 per week, plus 
full board.—Bursar, Dartington Hall School, Totnes. 





NORWICH EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
THE NORWICH CITY COLLEGE AND ART SCHOOL, 
ST. GEORGE STREET 


Principal : Frank Briers, B.Sc., D.Phil.(Oxon.) 


Wanted, as soon as possible, in a developing Domestic Science 
Department, for which new premises are about to be built, a 
Teacher for senior and adult day and evening students, mainly for 
DRESSMAKING and TAILORING classes. 

Salary will be in accordance with the Burnham Scale. Application 
forms, which may be obtained from the Director of Education, 
City Hall, NORWICH, on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope, 
should be returned to the Principal as soon as possible. 


REQUIRED.—April, resident Junior Mistress or Master. Teach 
French to Common Entrance and General Form Subjects. Games 
a recommendation. Co-ed. P.N.E.U. school. Salary according to 
experience.—Lea House School, Bewdley Hill, Kidderminster,Worcs. 


WANTED for September, 1951, a trained FROEBELIAN for the 
bottom form (group 7} to 9) in Recognized Independent Girls’ 
Boarding School. Small classes. Country post. Burnham Scale.— 
Principal, Wispers School, Midhurst, Sussex. 





| training and/or experience. 


SOLIHULL HIGH SCHOOL (565 girls).— | 


Science, First year Juniors and Infants, at St. John’s R.C. School, | each June to sons of Officers or Ex-Officers in HM. Army. 
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ANCILLARY SERVICES 


COOK REQUIRED April, in Co-educational Preparatory School. 
Salary, £200 per annum, resident. Also MATRON in April. 15-20 
boarders. Salary, £180 per annum, resident—Lea House School, 
Bewdley Hill, Kidderminster, Worcs. 

RESIDENT COOK REQUIRED for boys’ boarding school. 
Senior post available for suitable applicant. Salary according to 
Apply immediately to Secretary, 
Woodhouse Grove School, Apperley Bridge, near Bradford, Yorks. 





EXAMINATIONS 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


An Examination is held each June to elect Open Scholarships and 
Exhibitions, the maximum value of which is equal to 40 per cent. 


| of the fees. 


A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and Exhibitions are offered 
The 
amount of emolument will depend upon the candidate's scholastic 
ability in the Examination. The financial position of the parent will 
also be taken into account, but the value of a Scholarship will in no 
case exceed 40 per cent. of the fees. 


Some Centenary Endowment Scholarships for Boarders are offered 
on the result of the C.E.E. in June. These Scholarships are awarded 
on interview and are intended for boys of outstanding character 
who might not gain an Open award. The maximum value of the 
Scholarships is equal to 33} per cent. of the fees. 


Two Arts Scholarships may be awarded annually for outstanding 
ability in music or art, the maximum of each award not exceeding 
33} per cent. of the Fees. 


Full particulars on application to the Headmaster. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
EXPERT DUPLICATING.—Every Variety. 
395, Hornsey Road, N.19. Arc. 1765/Mou. 1701. 


Mabel Eyles, 


MATHEMATICS. Personal tuition wherever you are. Postal 
courses. Also revision courses, problems solved. Bacon, 136, 
Coombe Road, Salisbury. 





THEATRICAL COSTUMES.—Reduced rate for 
Ajax, 44, Wilkinson Street, S.W.8. 


SMOKING. New, Subconscious Cure. Effortless, Drugless, 
infallible. Improves Health you now impair. Saves Money you now 
Burn. Introductory Details with impressive tributes from School- 
masters, 6d. stamp. Wainley Institute, 87, Taggart Avenue, Liverpool 


SALE.—Lovely Handkerchiefs, hand-made Maltese lace, 5s. each. 
Also exquisite Luncheon Sets and Tablecloths from Cyprus and 
Malta.—Mrs. BLAKE, 62, Northumberland Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
DOUGLAS ANDREW WEAVING SCHOOL.—Delightfully 
situated Canterbury. Personal tuition, diploma. Looms, yarns, 
lllustrated book, s.a.e. 

THE MIME THEATRE COMPANY will be touring schools, 
colleges and youth centres throughout Britain in 1951. Programmes 
include folk legends, mime plays, French pantomime, plays by 
Chekhov,Wilder, Yeats, Shakespearean scenes, and training sessions. 
Enquiries to Secretary, 150, Downham Road, London, N.|1. 








MUSICAL instrument bargains. Various brass and woodwind, 
all guaranteed perfect, with cases.—Drage, 88, Grenfell Road, 
Maidenhead, Berks. 








FOR ADVERTISING SPACE 
in the School Government Chronicle, 
Please apply to the sole advertise- 


ment Contractors : 
Tel. : 


A. DARBY’S ADVERTISING SERVICE 


COBHAM HOUSE, 24/26, BLACK FRIAR’S LANE, 


CiTy 6686 


LONDON, E.C.4. 


Grams : DARBIADS, CENT., LONDON 
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| GRAMOPHONE REVIEW — 


Peter and the Wolf (Prokofiev) (H.M.V. C4046 /8 Phis 
work was written in the thirties especially for children as 
an introduction to listening to orchestral works 

The tendency during the last three years, with regard to 
mus cal appreciation in the schools, has been to increase th 
musical knowledge of the children by adding one instrument 
after another to the ensemble. Beginning with the string 
quartet, the clarinet is added, then the oboe, or the French 








horn, and so the ensemble is built up until the children | 


ultimately get to the full symphony orchestra 

The obvious disadvantage of this scheme is that some 
children never get to the orchestral stage. But, whatever 
the pros and cons of such a scheme, these records of ‘‘ Peter 
and the Wolf,’’ should satisfy the latest trend, because at 
the outset the instruments are introduced individually and 
each instrument represents one of the characters in the 
story and each character has its own particular theme. The 
flute represents the bird, the oboe the duck, the French 
horns herald the approach of the wolf and so on. This is 
certainly the way that individual instruments should be 
presented to children. 

Yet, in spite of the very clear commentary by Wilfred 
Pickles and the fine solo and orchestral playing, it is doubtful 
whether the ‘‘ Peter and the Wolf ’’ music has an immediate 
appeal at first hearing to the ordinary school child 

Certainly, once the records have been heard several times, 
the music and the story can look after themselves 

It may not be generally realized that the popular 
favourites with children are “‘ Sparkey and his 
Magic Piano ”’ rubby the Tuba,”’ for the simple 


school 
and 


reason that both have a very human appeal and there | 
why other records should not be | 


seems to be no reason 
made on similar lines with better music and better playing 


March and Entry of the Guests (from Tannhauser ’ 
Wagner) (Columbia LX 1347).—This will appeal to children, 
mainly because of the March rhythm, the tune and the 
trumpet fanfare, and it is so much easier to give children a 
musical education on the basis of records that they appre 
ciate at a first hearing. It is distinctly encouraging to hear 
‘ Please put it on again, Sir! ”’ 

Fifine at the Fair (Bantock) (H.M.V. DB21145/8 
Although there is a story, these records are not for children 
rhe recording was made under the auspices of the British 
Council. The music is full of interest for students from the 
point of view of atmosphere, orchestration and treatment 
of thematic material. The records well illustrate the trend 
of British music in the early part of the century, and the 
work is sympathetically performed by the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham 


Vocal Music.—The very fine singing of the Templars can | 


be heard once more on a 10-in. record, with carols on one 


side and the amusing cumulative song, “‘ The Twelve Days 


of Christmas,” on the other. The titles are 
The Twelve Days of Christmas } 
See amid the winter’s snow > H.M.V. B9995 
O little town of Bethlehem J 


There is also another Alfred Deller recording in which he | 


sings two Purcell songs very beautifully : ‘‘ Epithalamium 
and ‘ Sweeter than Roses "’ (H.M.V. C4044). 
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rhere is also some very lovely Mozart singing from the 
Glyndebourne production of ‘ Cosi fan Tutte’ (Act 2) with 
Sena Jurinac, Blanche Thebom, Erich Kunz and the 
Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra (H.M.V. DB21119) 


Bach Records, in celebration of the bicentenary year 

Suite No. 2 in B minor (H.M.V. C4032-4) played by The 
London Chamber Orchestra conducted by Anthony 
Bernard, with Gareth Morris (solo flute). 

“ Alleluja’’’ and “ Mein glaugibes Herz” 
68 (Col. LX 1336) 

‘“ Jauchzet Gott in allen Landen ’’—Cantata No. 51 
(Col. LX 1334-5) sung in German by Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf (soprano) 

rhe whole suite is clearly and precisely played. 


Cantata No 


As an 


| example of fine flute playing, the last record can be recom- 


mended to all schools 


The Cantata No. 68 will be familiar to many school 


| children, because the second song is usually included in the 
| school music repertoire with the English title, “‘ My heart 
| ever faithful.’ 


It is interesting to compare the German singer in the Bach 
Cantatas with the Italian, and the two excepts from 
Mozart's “‘ I] Seraglio ’’ well illustrate the particular beauty 
of the Italian voice 

“Ah! chi amando’ 
(Parlo. R. 30028) sung in 
(soprano) 


and “‘O che gioia che piacer”’ 
Italian by Lina Pagliuighi 


Fashion Services 


Fashion Journals, Subscription 
Services, Paper Patterns 
Dress Stands, Techo'cil Books 

Catalogue free on request 


*% «OR«; D. FRANKS LIMITED 
Market Place, Oxford Circus, London, Wi | 





PARIS, VIENNA 
and NEW YORK 


rom 




















LOOMS 
EXTENDED | 
PAYMENT 


‘DOUGLAS ANDREW’ 
The latest range of Douglas Andrew Looms includes 
models of all sizes from the Standard “ Kentish” 
down to smallest type for the youngest beginner 


and each one individually built by Canterbury crafts- TERMS NOW 
men. AVAILABLE 


SUMMER HILL, CANTERBURY 





’ No Royalties or 
ABEL HEYWOOD’S PLAYS Performing Foes 
Approximately 100 Plays for all Women Casts. 
Approximately 100 Children’s Plays. 
Approximately 100 Comedy Farces. 
Our Catalogue of Approximately 400 Plays. By post 8d 
ABEL HEYWOOD AND SON, LTD., 
Play Department, 47-61, Lever Street, Manchester, |. 
When ordering plays please mention Schoo! Government Chronicle 








S. TYZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 
341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.! 
We make a speciality of Complete Equipments. 
Catalogue Free to Institutes and Manual Instructors. 











THE EDUCATION 


OVER 500 PAGES 
Demy 8vo 





AUTHORITIES 


4%h YEAR OF PUBLICATION 
The Officially recognised Reference Book to Education Authorities, Schools and Educational Institutes. 


THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
“Cobham House,” 24/26, Black Friars Lane, London, E.C.4 


DIRECTORY, 1951 


TO BE PUBLISHED 
IN THE AUTUMN 
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A FAMOUS FAMILY —— 
for School, Office & Home 





GLOY 


The smooth paste that is a peasure to use. 
Never cakes up or goes sour. Pure and good 
to the last drop—therefore most economical. 


DEX 


The solidified white paste that s-p r-e-a-d-s 
without lumping. dea! for photographs or 
coloured work. Will not stain or cock.e deli- 
cate papers 


GLUAK 


The perfect vegetabie glue for Handicrafts and 
Classroom. Pure, quick-setting and tenacious 
Always ready for instant use 


KIRKOR 


The universal glue in the handy tube. Has 2 
hundred everyday uses, sticks arything 








Made by A. WILME COLLIER & CO., LTD. 8th AVENUE WORKS, LONDON, E.12 











| EDUCATIONAL RADIO 
B.B.C. APPROVED 


The latest model of the Sch /Special Six Equipment includes 
a lock-on cover, visual tuning indicator plus all the refinements 
common to the thousands of the Sch/Special Six sets used 
exclusively by schools in the United Kingdom. 








Price of the latest equipment, yagi Radio Receiver, and 
separate Auditorium Speaker in box baffle, remains unaltered 
at £23 5s. Od., plus purchase tax. 














Equipments have been supplied to the Ministry of Works, the 
Education Committees, and to Schools, in the count-es of : 
ABERDEEN, ANGUS, ANTRIM, AYRSHIRE, BEDFORD, BERKS, BUCKINGHAM, 

CAERNARVON, CAMBRIDGE, CARMARTHEN, CHESHIRE, CLACKMANNAN, CORNWALL, 

CUMBERLAND, DENBY, DEVON, DORSET, DURHAM, DUMFRIES, ESSEX, EAST LOTHIAN, 

FLINTSHIRE, GLAMORGAN, GLOUCESTER, HANTS., HEREFORD, HERTFORD, 

HUNTINGDON, ISLES OF ANGLESEY AND HOLYHEAD, ISLES OF BUTE AND ARRAN, 

ISLE OF MAN, ISLE OF WIGHT, KENT, LANARK, LANCS., LEICESTER, LINCOLN, 

LONDONDERRY, MID LOTHIAN, MIDDLESEX, MONMOUTH, MONTGOMERY, NORFOLK, 

NORTHUMBERLAND, NOTTINGHAM, OXFORD, PEMBROKE, PERTH AND KINROSS, 

RENFREW, ROSS-SHIRE, SALOP, SOMERSET, STAFFORD, SUFFOLK, SURREY, SUSSEX, 

WARWICK, WEST LOTHIAN, WESTMORLAND, WIGTOWN, WILTS., RIDINGS OF 

YORKSHIRE, etc., etc., etc. 

The SCH /SPECIAL SIX EQUIPMENT, is not a converted domestic receiver; it is an 


exclusive design for a special purpose, available only for direct distribution to Schools, Colleges, 
Education Authorities, etc. 


SOUND SALES LTD., WEST STREET, FARNHAM, SURREY 


TELEPHONE: FARNHAM 646! /2/3. 
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The Izal Service for School Hygiene has been The scheme has been adopted by education 
designed to assist education authorities and authorities in hundreds of schools throughout 
school medical officers in maintaining a high the country, and is of particular value in 
standard of hygiene in schools, large or small, older schools where extensive constructional 
old or new. alteration and rebuilding are not yet possible. 





the health of youngsters 


; is of primary importance and clean hygienic 


5 


surroundings are an essential part of school life. 





e ommendations are made without charge or obligation. 


iculars from Newton, Chambers & Company, Limited, 
Thorneliffe, Sheffield. 
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